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AN INVOLUNTARY MURDERER. 


By VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. 


TRANSLATED BY JESSIE MACKENZIE. 


I. 


HEN I drove up to the ferry with a troika of post-horses, 

day was already waning. A fresh, keen breeze rippled the 

surface of the river, dashing it against the steep bank in great waves. 

Having heard our post-bell in the distance, the ferrymen arrested 

their flat-bottomed boat and awaited us. Our cart-wheels were 

fastened up, the cart itself lowered, and the boat loosed from her 

moorings. The waves beat against her wooden sides, the steersman 

forcibly turned his wheel, and the bank began gradually to recede, 
just as if borne away by the force of the swell. 

There were two other carts on board besides ours. In one I 
observed a staid-looking man, no longer young, who appeared to 
be of the merchant class; in the other, three fine young fellows, 
seemingly low-class townsfolk. The merchant sat motionless in his 
vehicle, turning up his collar against the fresh autumn breeze, 
and bestowing not the slightest attention on his chance fellow 
travellers. The townsfolk, on the contrary, were cheery and com- 
municative. One of them, who squinted and had a split nostril, 
began to play the harmonica, and to sing some wild kind of ditties 
in a strange voice; but the wind soon interrupted these shrill 
sounds, dispersing them and hurling them across the broad and 
troubled river. The other, a small bottle and glass in hand, treated 
my driver to vodka. The third, however, a man of about thirty, 
healthy, handsome, and powerful, lay extended at full length in his 
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cart with his arms under his head, thoughtfully watching the grey 
clouds as they flitted across the sky. 

This was now the second day of my journey from the district- 
town of N——, and I had met these men on the road so fre- 
quently that I paid no further heed to them. I was travelling 
on urgent business, with all possible speed ; yet neither the mer- 
chant, his well-conditioned mare and two-wheeled trap, nor the 
townsfolk and their wretched, rusty-brown brutes ever left me ; 
after every halt I overtook them somewhere, either on road or ferry. 

“Who may these fellows be?” I asked my driver when he came 
up to my cart. 

“ Kostioushka and his comrades,” replied he cautiously. 

“Who are they?” I cross-questioned, for the name was unfamiliar 
to me. 

The driver seemed loth to give me any further information, és 
our conversation might have been overheard by the townsfolk. 
Glancing round at them, he then pointed with his whip in the. 
direction of the river. 

I gazed in the same direction. Over the broad, liquid surface 
frequent waves succeeded each other in black streaks. The waters 
were dark and troubled, and above, describing restless circles, flew 
great white birds, a kind of gulls, now swooping downwards to the 
river, now again rising with pitifully ravenous cries. 

“Birds of prey,” explained my driver, when the ferry-boat 
reached the bank and our three horses had dragged us on to the 
road. 

“ Ay, and those townsfolk,” continued he, “are likewise birds of 
prey. They have neither house nor home. It seems they had some 
small piece of land, but that, even, they disposed of last summer. 
Now they just haunt the roads like wolves. Life is a burden because 
‘of them.” 

“ Do they rob?” 

“They are a bad lot. To rip open travellers’ luggage, steal a 
bale or more of tea from a caravan of waggons— that is their line of 
business. When times are bad, before one can look round, they 
steal a horse from the likes of us, from a driver on his return journey. 
Naturally one gets drowsy and drops off to sleep—human weakness— 
and then is the opportunity. This same Kostioushka had his nostril 
split open by a driver’s whip. It isa fact. You bear this in mind: 
this Kostioushka is—an unmitigated scoundrel. A comrade after 
his own heart he does not now possess. He had; but the caravan 
drivers killed him.” 
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“ The comrade was caught ?” 

“Taken in the act. He was caught out. The lads had their 
innings—I mean the caravan drivers.” The narrator laughed in his 
sleeve. “ First—they chopped his fingers off. Then they roasted 
him, and finally took out his entrails with a stick, and threw them 
away. So he died, the dog.” 

“Yet you seemed acquainted with them. Why did they treat 
you to vodka ?” 

“You shall know,” said my driver grimly. “I, personally, have 
drunk no little of their liquor, because—I am always in dread. 
Remember this: Kostioushka has not sallied forth at night for 
nothing. He does not urge his beasts in a place like this without 
reason. He scents booty, the devil ; that is the truth.” 

“There is also some sort of merchant,” added he reflectively, 
after a short silence. ‘ Maybe it is the merchant they are now after 
—yet scarcely—it is hardly likely. And there is some one or other 
new with them. We have not seen him about before.” 

“ The one who was lying in the cart ?” 

“Ah, well, a thoroughgoing blackguard, we must conclude. A 
powerful devil ! ” 

“T want to say this to you, sir!” he suddenly commenced, 
turning to me. ‘You just begin to look out. Do not travel at 
night. It must be for some bad reason that the rogues stick so fast 
to you.” 

“Then you know me?” I inquired. 

My driver turned away, and began to tug the reins. 

“We do not know,” he replied evasively. ‘It was rumoured— 
the Koudinov’s man of business would be passing through. It is no 
affair of ours.” 

Obviously I was known hereabouts. I had conducted the law- 
suit of the merchants Koudinov versus The Crown, and had lately 
gained it. My clients were well known in this place and over the 
whole of Eastern Siberia, and the case had been a sensational one. 
Now, having received a very large sum from the District Exchequer, 
I was hastening to the town of N. N., where payments had become 
due. There was very little time, the post went rarely to N. N., so I 
carried the money with me. I had to travel day and night, branching 
off from the highroad here and there, and taking straight cuts. 
Therefore it was that the rumour which had preceded me, enough to 
raise a whole flock of rapacious birds of prey, was the reverse of 
comforting. 


I looked back. Notwithstanding the darkness which was closing 
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in, a briskly trotting troika was visible, and at some distance behind 
the merchant’s two-wheeled trap came bowling. 


II. 


At the Post Station where I arrived that evening no horses were 
to be had. 

“Ah, Ivan Semionitch, my good sir,” the Postal Superintendent 
exhorted me, a stout, worthy soul, with whom during my travels I 
had managed to become on a friendly footing. ‘Good Lord ! this 
is my advice to you: let everything take its course, on no account 
travel at night. Let their business look after itself! One’s own life 
is more precious than other people’s cash. Now, hereabouts, for a 
hundred versts around, the talk is of nothing but of your lawsuit, and 
of this money too, besides. The birds of prey must have already 
begun roving about. Remain the night!” 

I certainly thoroughly acknowledged the whole wisdom of this 
advice, only I was not able to follow it. 

“Go I must. Pray send for a driver who plies for hire.” 

“Ah, you headstrong man! Well, your wished-for special driver 
you shall have. He will take you as far as B——, to the Molokane, 
and there you must at all events spend the night. You see, you 
will have to drive past the Devil’s Gorge. It is a lonely spot, the 
folk are awful. Just wait till daylight!” 

In half an hour’s time I was already seated in a cart, furnished 
with the good counsels of my acquaintance. Capital horses started 
at once, and, encouraged by a promise of vodka, the driver hurried 
them along the whole way at a rattling pace. As far as B we 
went full speed. 

“Where are you taking me to now?” I asked the driver. 

“To a special driver—to the Molokane’s. An excellent peasant.” 

Having passed several small huts scattered about the wood, we 
pulled up at the door of a prosperous-looking, evidently well-to-do 
dwelling. We were met by an old man of very venerable aspect, 
with a long grey beard, lantern in hand. He held the lantern above 
his head, and having gazed at my person with his dull-sighted eyes, 
remarked in a quiet old man’s voice— 

“ Ah, Ivan Semionitch! Now I understand. Some fellows 
travelling by were right in saying, ‘ The Koudinov’s man of business 
is coming from town—have horses ready, old chap.’ ‘And what 
business is it of yours?’ said I. ‘ Maybe he will spend the night. 
Night has set in.’” 
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“ But what sort of fellows?” interrupted my driver. 

“One can hardly say. Birds of prey, probably. They seemed 
blackguards by their looks. I think they must come from town; 
but who they are exactly I can’t say. How can one tell who every 
one is? And you, sir, you will remain the night, will you not?” 

“No; I want horses, please, as quickly as possible,” said I, not 
over-charmed at the news which had preceded me. 

The old man reflected a little. ‘Come inside, why stand here ? 
Look here, the misfortune is, I have no horses. The day before 
yesterday I sent the lad into town with a load. What am I to do 
now? Stay the night.” 

This new misfortune disheartened me extremely. Meantime the 
night had thickened to such dense darkness as can be encountered 
only during a wet Siberian autumn. Clouds, one above the other, 
covered the sky. Looking up, one could only with difficulty make 
out how the heavy, shapeless masses were flying; but down below 
reigned utter darkness. One could not distinguish a man two paces 
off. The rain was drizzling with a slight murmur among the trees. 
In the dense taiga it seemed like a rustling and a mysterious whis- 
pering. 

And, notwithstanding, it was imperative to travel on. Entering 
the hut, I begged the owner to send at once to some of his neigh- 
bours for horses. 

“ Ah, sir,” said the old chap, beginning to rock his grey head, 
“you are in truth hurrying forward to your hurt. And night has 
set in too! Egyptian darkness, Lord forgive us !” 

My driver entered the room, and he and my host conferred 
together, exchanging advice. Both turned to me once more, begging 
me to stay; but I held out. The peasants whispered over some- 
thing, mentioning various names, objecting to what the other said, 
and quarrelling. 

“ All right,” said the driver, as if unwillingly agreeing with my 
host, “horses you shall have. I will just go off at once to the 
farmstead close to this.” 

“Cannot they be had nearer? It will take a long time.” 

“It won’t take long,” decided the driver, and my host added 
grimly— 

“Where are you hurrying to? You know the proverb, ‘ More haste, 
less speed ;’ you have time enough.” 

The driver began to attire himself behind the partition. My 
host continued to instil something into him, in his jarring old man’s 
voice. I began to doze by the stove. 
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“Well, my lad,” I heard my host’s voice, already outside the 
door, “ tell that Murderer to have the goodness to hurry up, for wait 
he won't.” 

Almost immediately the sound of a galloping horse was audible. 

The old man’s last remarks had dispersed my drowsiness. I sat 
opposite the window and became thoughtful. The dark night, the 
strange spot, the unknown people, the not quite comprehensible 
speeches, and finally that strange, ill-omened word. My nerves were 
quite unstrung. 

In an hour’s time the hurried jingle of a bell was heard beneath 
the window. A troika was drawn up before the porch. I got ready 
and went out. 

The sky was about clearing. The clouds were flying swiftly, 
just as if hurrying to arrive somewhere in time. The rain had 
ceased, only now and again big drops fell out of the darkness 
from somewhere aside, as if let fall in haste by the swiftly moving 
clouds. The taiga rustled. A breeze sprung up from the east. 
My host came out to escort me with a lantern, and thanks to 
this circumstance, I was able to examine my driver. He was a man 
of huge build, powerful and broad-shouldered, a regular giant. His 
face somehow seemed calmly gloomy, with that particular stamp 
which a face generally assumes from a strong, deep-rooted feeling, or 
an uneasy thought long since habitual. His eyes gazed out equably, 
steadily, and gloomily. 

To tell the truth, I felt inclined to let this robust driver go about 
his business, and to remain the night in the Molokane’s bright, warm 
room ; but it was only fora moment. I felt for my revolver, and 
seated myself inthe cart. The driver pulled the curtain, and leisurely 
climbed to his seat. 

“Now, Murderer, listen,” the old man sped us on our way; “keep 
both eyes open, my lad, you are yourself aware % 

“IT know,” replied my driver, and we plunged into the darkness of 
the wet night. 

The lights of two or three scattered huts were still glimmering. 
Against the dark wooded background smoke was curling here and 
there in the damp atmosphere, and sparks flew up and expired, just 
as if thawed by the darkness. Finally, we left the last habitation 
behind. Around was only dark taiga and black night. 

At an even and swift trot, the horses hurried me forward to the 
fatal gorge ; there were still five versts, and I was able to reflect over 
my position. As sometimes happens in moments of excitement, it 
rose before me with striking vividness. Recalling the ravenous 
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figures of the “ birds of prey,” the mysteriousness of the merchant 
who ‘accompanied them, added to the strange importunity with 
which they followed me, I came to the conclusion that some sort of 
adventure awaited me forthwith in the gorge. The part which my 
gloomy driver would then play remained a matter of conjecture. 

Conjecture was, however, quickly to be put an end to. Against 
the gradually brightening, though still pretty dark sky, a chain of 
mountains stood out. On the ridge, at the top, rustled the taiga ; 
below, in the darkness, plashed a stream. At one spot, a great black 
rock stood uplifted. This, verily, was the Devil’s Finger. 

The road to the mountains lay close above the stream. At the 
Devil’s Finger it receded further from the chain of mountains, and a 
cross-road led from the gorge. This was the most dangerous spot, 
rendered famous by the murderous exploits of the heroes of Siberian 
nights. The narrow, stony road did not admit of a quick passage, 
and the bushes hid any would-be attack here and there. We drove 
up to the gorge. The Devil’s Finger loomed upon us, towering up 
into the darkness. Clouds sped over it, seeming to strike its summit, 

The horses were going quietly, the centre horse cautiously feeling 
with his feet, and looking attentively at the road; the side horses 
pressing themselves against the shafts, snorting timidly. The bell 
jingled somewhat uneasily, and its gentle sound re-echoed over the 
river, spread afar, and tinkled sadly in the listening air. 

Suddenly the horses stopped. The bell sounded and died out in 
jerks. I stood up. Along the road, amidst the dark bushes, 
something loomed and stirred. The bushes moved. 

The driver pulled up his horses in time: we escaped an attack 
from the side ; yet the situation was still critical. To turn back, to 
turn aside, was out of the question. I wanted to shoot at a venture ; 
but suddenly stayed my hand. The huge figure of the driver, who 
had risen up on the box, hid the bushes and the road. 

“ Hold hard. Do not fire!” 

He spoke calmly, yet impressively in the highest degree. I 
never dreamt of disobeying, my suspicions seemed to vanish ; I took 
the reins, and the grim giant stepped forward in the direction of the 
bushes. 

Quietly, and as if they understood, the horses moved after their 
master of their own accord. 

The noise of the wheels over the stony road prevented my 
hearing what was happening amidst the bushes. When we came 
alongside the spot where a movement had previously been percep- 
tible, the Murderer stopped. 
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All was silence ; only away from the road, in the direction of the 
mountain chain, the rustling of leaves and the crackling of twigs was 
audible. Obviously people were pressing through. The foremost 
was evidently in a hurry. 

“ That is Kostioushka, the blackguard ; he is the first to run 
away,” said the Murderer, listening to the noise. ‘“ Ah, but see, 
one of them remains !” 

At that moment among the bushes, quite close to us, a tall figure 
was outlined, and plunged furtively into the scrub after the rest. 
The noise of steps leaving the road was then clearly heard in four 
places. 

The Murderer, still as calm as ever, approached his horses, put 
the harness to rights, making the bell over the centre horse ring out, 
and went to his seat. : 

Suddenly, from a rock beneath the Finger, came a flash. The 
noise of a shot resounded, penetrating the darkness and stillness of 
the night. Something rapped against the outside of our cart, and 
then dropped into the bushes. 

The Murderer threw himself towards the rock like an enraged 
and maddened beast ; but suddenly arrested himself. 

“‘ See, Kostioushka,” said he, in a loud and deeply moved voice, 
* do not play the fool, say I. Had you injured my innocent beasts 
just now, had you taken refuge a hundred versts off, I should have 
been even with you! Do not fire, sir!” he added grimly, turning 
to me. 

‘ Look out yourself, Murderer,” was audible from the rock, in an 
unknown, constrained voice, not like Kostioushka’s. ‘“ Why do you 
meddle in other people’s business ? ” 

The speaker seemed to fear being overheard by those whom he 
was rejoining. 

“Do not threaten, your highness,” replied the driver, with 
contempt. ‘You do not frighten me, though you are one of the 
gang.” 

In a few minutes’ time we had left the valley of the Devil’s Finger 
behind us. We came out on a broad road. 


III. 


We drove on for about four versts in dead silence—I reflecting 
over all that had happened; the driver merely holding the reins, 
calmly urging forward or holding back his steeds. I was the first ta 
speak at length. 
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“ Well, I have you to thank, my friend. Without you it would 
probably have fared badly with me.” 

“ There is nothing to thank for,” he replied. 

“ How nothing? These fine fellows are evidently desperate 
customers.” 

“ Desperate, that is true.” 

“ And you know them ?” 

“ Kostioushka I know. Ay, I reckon every dog knows that 
brute. The merchant, too, I have noticed previously. But the 
one who remained behind, I do not remember to have seen him 
before. You see he relied on Kostioushka, and so remained. But 
not he! Kostioushka, my dear sir, is not of that stamp. He is 
always the first to run at the first sound. But the other one is 
plucky.” 

He was silent. 

“ It never was so formerly, it never was,” he again gently began, 
shaking his head. “ Kostioushka has picked him up goodness 
knows where. He is calling the crows down about my head, the 
cursed villain.” 

“ But how is it they are so frightened of you ?” 

The driver smiled. 

“ They are frightened! True it is that—I laid one of them low 
here.” 

He pulled up his horses and turned round on his box. 

“ Look,” said he, “just look—there it is, the gorge is visible. 
Look, look! Well, just there, in that same gorge, I killed a 
man.” 

It seemed to me that his voice trembled whilst making this con- 
fession ; I seemed also to perceive in his eyes, dimly lighted by a 
glimmer in the East, an expression of deep grief. 

The cart was at the top of the hill. The road lay eastward. 
Behind us, against the brightening background of the East, was 
defined a rocky mass, covered with wood ; a huge stone, like an 
uplifted finger, rose aloft. 

The Devil’s Gorge seemed near. 

At the summit of the hill we were seized with shivers from the 
breeze which preceded dawn. The chilled horses stamped their 
hoofs and snorted. The centre horse pulled ahead ; but the driver 
instantly reined back, pulling up all three ; he himself, bending from 
his box, kept gazing in the direction of the gorge. 

Then suddenly he turned round, gathered the reins together, 
stood upright on the box and shouted aloud. The horses strained 
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all together, whirled us from the spot, and we galloped from the top 
of the ridge downhill. 

That was a frantic race. The horses laid back their ears and 
flew as if in deadly terror, the driver now and again standing up, and 
waving his right hand without a word. Though they could not see 
this motion, the three horses seemed to understand. The ground 
sped away under the wheels ; trees, bushes, seemed to rush towards 
us, and then fall behind, as if mowed down by a furious gale. 

At a level spot we slackened our pace. Steam was rising from 
the horses. The centre horse was panting heavily, and the side 
ones trembled, snorted, and twitched their ears. However, by degrees 
they quieted down. The driver slackened his reins and encouraged 
them kindly. 

“Gently, gently, my beauties! Do not be frightened. That 
is the horse all over”—he turned to me—“ but a dumb animal, 
and yet it understands. As soon as they got up that hill and 
looked around—there was no holding them. They felt something 
was wrong.” 

**T don’t know,” said I; “maybe so; only this time you yourself 
hurried them on.” 

“ Did I really? Well, mayhap indeed I pressed them on. Ah, 
sir! if you only know what lay on my heart.” 

“Well, what? Just tell me, then I shall know.” 

The Murderer cast down his eyes. 

“Very well,” he said, after a silence, “I will tell you. Ah, my 
beauties ! go on, go on; there is no fear.” 

The horses’ hoofs began to rap out along the damp road at an 
even swift trot. 


“You see—it was long ago. Mayhap not very long since, still 
much water has flowed by since then. My life was quite other; 
and that is apparently why it always seems to have happened long 
ago. Cruelly did mankind wrong me. And then the Almighty 
overwhelmed me into the bargain; my young wife, ay, and my 
dear little son, died the same day. I had no relatives—I was 
left alone and solitary in the world. I had no relatives and no 
friends. The priest—he took my last belongings for the funeral. 
And then I fell to thinking. I thought and I thought, until I was 
staggered in my belief. I was staggered in my old faith, and found 
no fresh one. My condition was certainly a dark one. I had had 
but little education, and did not trust much to my own wisdom. 
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And sadness came over me from these thoughts—such terrible 
sadness, that it seemed as if I should be glad to be out of this white 
world. I gave up my hut, I gave up what household goods re- 
mained to me—I threw everything up. I provided myself with 
a short fur cloak, clothing, boots, cut myself a staff in the taiga, and 
started.” 

“Where to?” 

‘Well, nowhere really. At one place I would remain some time 
and work a little for my daily bread—till the householder’s soil ; at 
another, come in time for the harvest. Here I spent a day, there a 
week, and there a month ; and all the time I was seeing how people 
lived, how they prayed to God, how they believed—I was seeking 
for righteous people.” 

* And did you find them?” 

“ How am I totell you? Of course, there are different kinds of 
people, and everyone, good sir, has his sorrows, That is a fact. 
However, my friend, in our part people think little on the Lord, 
you can see for yourself. I, too, ought to live otherwise, if I tried 
to live in conformity with the law of God. Each thinks only of 
himself, of satisfying Mammon. And besides that, even a robber 
in fetters, even he may not be altogether a robber. Am I not 
right ?” 

“Maybe. Well, and then?” 

“Well, all this made me grieve at the world still more. I 
saw there was no sense in anything—I cast about just as if in a 
wood. At present I am certainly possessed of little enough wisdom. 
Well, then I had none. I thought, for instance, of becoming a 
prisoner.” 

* But how so?” 

“Very simply : I called myself a vagabond—and they put me in 
prison. I did this as a kind of penance I laid on myself.” 

“How so? Did you feel the easier for it ?” 

“By no means! It was really only a piece of folly. You, may- 
hap, were never in prison, so you do not know; but I learnt full 
well what such a monastery is like. The main thing is, people there 
live without any object, without any work. This drives them 
restlessly from pillar to post, and to foulness such as hardly exists and 
you cannot imagine. For a bad word, for a desperate deed, they 
are the right sort of customers ; and to think upon their souls, upon 
God, that is the greatest exception, and they even laugh at it. I 
perceived that by my own folly I had fallen in the wrong place ; 
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I made known my name, and wanted to say adieu to the prison. 
They would not let me out. Inquiries were instituted, this, that, 
and the other. And they even asked: how had I dared, voluntarily, 
to assume such a part? ‘They wearied me out at last. I know 
not what would have become of me, but here chance came in, and 
badly it fared with me through that same chance. However, may- 
hap it would have fared even worse without. Then this rumour 
went the round of the prison: ‘One Hand,’ the penitent, is to be 
brought to jail again. I heard conversations such as these: one 
would say, ‘It is true’; the others would quarrel; and I, at that 
time, I must confess, did not much mind ; if they brought him, they 
brought him. It was not as if few were admitted daily. Some 
prisoners from the town brought the news. They said: ‘It is a fact. 
One Hand is being brought under a strong convoy. By evening 
he will be in prison.’ The grey clothed prisoners thronged to the 
yard from curiosity. I, too, went out to walk; it was not from 
curiosity, rather from grief, that I used to knock about the yard. 
Anyway, I began to walk and became thoughtful, and utterly forgot 
about One Hand. Suddenly the gates are opened, I behold—an 
old man is being brought in. A little, thin, insignificant old man, 
whose grey beard dangles down ; he walks totteringly—his legs do not 
support him. Ay, and one hand hangs down helplessly. Yet, not- 
withstanding, he was under convoy of five men with fixed bayonets. 
When I saw this I was quite staggered. ‘Good Lord,’ thought I, 
‘what can they be up to? Surely a man like that ought not to be 
escorted about as if he were a kind of tiger? Were he a giant it 
would be no wonder ; but fancy, a wretched, little old man, within a 
week of his grave !’ 

“A terrible pity seized me, and the more I gazed the more did 
anger rise in my heart. They took the old man to the office, sum- 
moned the blacksmith to rivet on firmly manacles and irons. The 
old man laid hold of the irons, putting them on his feet himself. 
‘To work,’ said he to the blacksmith. Then, making the sign of 
the Cross over the manacles, he passed his hands through; ‘ Thou 
findest me worthy, O Lord, to do penance.’ ” 

The driver was silent and hung his head, as if mentally living 
through the scene he was relating over again. Then, shaking his 
head, he again began : 

“ He bewitched me at that moment. I am telling you the truth ; 
my heart passed out of my keeping. It was a marvellous business ! 
Afterwards I came to know him well; a downright devil—Lord for- 
give us !—a disturber and a foe. And how saintly he could appear! 
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Behold even now, as I recall his prayer, I cannot believe it! He must 
surely have been other then. 

“ And see, I was not the only one. You will scarce credit it, 
the whole throng of grey-clothed prisoners quieted down ; all gazed 
and held their peace. Even those who were laughing previously 
stood silent, and even one of the bystanders crossed himself. You 
see, good sir, what an affair it was. 

“And of me he, so to speak, took possession. Because in 
those days I was sunk in thought as if in a dream, and it entered my 
head that that old man was truly a just man, such as there used to 
be in days of old. At that time, not only had I made friends with 
none, but I never spoke to any one. I chummed with none and 
none with me. Sometimes I would listen to their conversations, but 
without hearing; it was just as if flies were buzzing. Everything 
I thought I kept to myself ; whether it was good, or whether it was 
evil; I never asked anyone. Well, then the idea occurred to me of 
getting at the old man in the secret cell; an occasion presented 
itself, I bribed the sentinels with a five kopeck piece and they let me 
through, and after that they would let me through for nothing. I 
looked in at the window-slit and saw the old man walking about 
his cell, talking to himself the whole time. When he saw me he 
turned round and came up to the door. ‘What do you want?’ ‘I 
want nothing,’ I replied. ‘I just came—for a chat. You must be 
dull all alone.’ ‘Iam not alone here,’ he replied, ‘but with God : 
one cannot feel lonely when with God; yet, notwithstanding, one is 
glad to come across an honest fellow.’ And I stood before him as a 
fool of fools ; he was even puzzled, looked at me and shook his head. 
Once he spoke thus: ‘Get further away from the window, my lad, I 
want to see you full length.’ I went a little bit off, he placed his 
eye to the slit, gazed at me, and said: ‘ What sort of fellow do you 
call yourself ?’ ‘What do I call myself?’ said I, ‘ the most lost of men, 
nothing more.’ ‘And,’ said he, ‘one can rely on you? You will 
not deceive?’ ‘I have deceived no one till now, far less would I 
deceive you. Whatever you command will I faithfully fulfil’ He 
reflected a little, and then again said: ‘I require a man to send out 
at night. You will not run away?’ ‘ How can I escape from here ?’ 
said I. ‘I will instruct you,’ replied he. And he really did teach 
me, so that I was able to get out of prison as easily as out of my own 
hut. I found the man he indicated, and gave him ‘the word.’ In 
the morning I returned. I confess that as I approached the 
prison just at dawn, my heart would fail me. ‘Why,’ thought I, 
‘shouid I place my head in Chancery? I had better escape.’ And 
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you know the prison is situated beyond the town. The road 
stretches out widely just there. Dew glistens on the grass; along 
the road the swelling corn stands uplifted ; beyond is the stream; 
the wood gently rustles. Liberty! You look back, and the prison 
stands out grimly, frowning upon you like a brown owl. Besides, 
at night-time, into the bargain, it certainly was sleepy work, and, 
remembering how daylight would come with dawn, as swiftly as 
on wheels—it was anxious work! It is more than the heart can bear 
—it longs to get out on to the road, into the wide world and 
freedom. 

“However, I recalled my old man. ‘Surely,’ said I to myself, 
‘you would not deceive him?’ I lay down on the grass, tossed 
about on the ground, and remained there for a little, then I arose, 
and returned to the prison. I did not look back. I approached, 
lifted up my eyes, and in the small tower where were our secret cells 
my old man was sitting at the little window, and he was gazing at me 
through the grating. 

“During the day I penetrated to his cell and related all about 
my fulfilment of his commands. He became cheery. ‘ Ah, I thank 
you, my dear lad,’ said he ; ‘ you have done mea service which my life 
long I will not forget. Yet, my lad,’ he inquired later, ‘ you must pas- 
sionately have longed for liberty?’ And he laughed. ‘As I long 
for death,’ I replied. 

*** Well, well,’ said he, ‘and how did you chance here? to what 
category do you belong?’ 

“¢To no category,’ I replied. ‘By my own folly, nothing more.’ 
Here he shook his head. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘it seems a pity when one 
looks at you. God has endowed you with such physical strength, 
and I daresay you are no longer young, yet, beyond this foolishness, 
you seem to know nothing in the world. See, now you are stuck 
here—what is the sense of it? There is sin in the world, my lad ; 
but there is salvation in the world likewise.’ ‘Ay,’ I replied, 
‘there is sin enough.’ ‘And is there then less here? And the 
sins here are senseless sins. Have you sinned little since you have 
been here, and do you repent?’ ‘It is bitter to me,’ I replied. 
« Bitter !—and why, you do not yourself know. That is no real 
repentance. Real repentance is sweet. Listen to what I say, and 
remember: God alone is without sin, and man is sinful by origin, 
and saves himself by repentance. And repentance comes through 
sin, and sin is in the world. If you do not sin—you do not repent, 
and if you do not repent—you will not be saved. Have you under- 
stood?’ And I, I confess, did not quite understand his words then, 
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I only heard that they were good words. Added to which, I had 
myself before then reflected, What sort of an existence is mine? All 
other people live like human beings, and I might just as well not be 
in the world ; I might be a weed in the field or a tree in the taiga. I 
am no good to myself or others. ‘That is true,’ said I, ‘although one 
cannot live in the world without sin, yet at any rate one does live 
and not drag out one’s existence as here. Only how to live I know 
not, even when I am let out of prison.’ ‘Ah, well,’ said the old 
man, ‘that is my affair. I have prayed for you, it has been given 
me to save your soul from darkness. Do you promise to obey me? 
I will show you the way to repentance.’ ‘I promise,’ I answered. 
‘And you swear?’ ‘I swear.’ I took my oath, because at that time 
he had quite the upper hand of me ; had he ordered me into the fire, 
into the fire I would have gone, and if into the water, into the water. 

“T believed in that man. ‘There was one prisoner who said to me, 
‘But why are you so thick with One Hand? Never mind if he 
seems as if he might pass to heaven alive: why, that hand of his was 
shot through by a gentleman who caught him stealing!’ But I 
would not listen ; the more so as he said this when drunk, and I have 
a horror of drunkards. I turned away from him, and he too got 
angry. ‘Go tothe devil,’ he said, ‘you blockhead!’ And I must 
admit the man, though a drunkard, spoke the truth. 

“Very soon One Hand obtained mitigation. He was promoted 
from the secret to the public cells, and mixed with his fellows. But 
he kept all the more to himself, as did I. The prisoners used to try 
to annoy him and play him tricks ; but he, never a word in reply. 
He had only to look around, and the most desperate joker would feel 
awkward. His gaze was not a pleasant one. 

“ Well, besides, very shortly he was quite given his freedom. I 
was loafing about the yard during the summer. I looked—a 
zassedatel (a legal official) was passing through the office, and then 
One Hand was brought to him. Not an hour went by. One 
Hand came out with the official into the porch in his own clothes, 
set up at regaining his freedom, and cheerful. The official, too, was 
laughing. ‘ Now see,’ thought I, ‘they have reduced this man to 
such straits, and all the time there was no fault in him.’ I began to 
feel sorry, I must admit. It was grief to me to be left alone again. 
But he looked round at the yard, perceived me, and beckoned with 
his finger. I went up, doffed my cap, bowed to the official, and 
One Hand said, 

“ *See, your honour, would it not be possible to free this fellow 
sooner? There is no great harm in him.’ 
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“¢ And what may your name be ?’ inquired the official. 

“¢ Feodor ; they call me The Strong.’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said he, ‘I remember. Itcan be done. A trial is not 
necessary, because people are not tried for foolishness. Turn him 
out at the gate, and give him a good licking into the bargain, so that 
in future he shall not intrude where he is not wanted. That is all. 
And now I recollect ; it seems I received the result of inquiries into 
his case long ago. In the course of a week I will release him with- 
out fail.’ 

“* Now, that is capital,’ said One Hand. ‘And you, my man’— 
he called me aside—‘ when you are set free, go to the Kildiéevsk farm- 
stead, there ask for the master, Ivan Zaharoy. I will talk to him 
about you, my lad ; but remember your oath.’ 

“ And they went off. And in the course of a week they did really 
set me at liberty. I left the prison, and directed my steps forthwith 
to that same spot. I found Ivan Zaharov. ‘So forth, and so forth,’ 
said I, ‘One Hand sent me.’ 

“<T know,’ said he. ‘ The old fellow told me about you. Mean- 
while—anyway remain with me as a labourer, then we will see.’ 

«But where, then, may One Hand be?’ 

“* He is absent,’ said he. ‘Travelling about on business. Probably 
he will soon be here.’ 

“Then I began to live at the farmstead as a labourer—not much 
of a labourer, it is true. I lived thus, not having any special calling. 
Their family was not large—the master himself, a grown-up son, and 
the labourer. I made the fourth. Women-folk, also, and One Hand 
used to come. 

“The master and his family were strict people—old believers and 
observed the law ; tobacco or vodka they would not look at ; and the 
labourer they had, Kouzma, was half-witted, ragged, and black as a 
negro. Scarcely could a bell tinkle than he immediately flew off into 
the bushes and hid himself. And he was more frightened of One 
Hand than of anybody. Hardly did he catch sight of him afar than 
he made for the taiga at a run, and always hid himself in the same 
place. His master would call and call—no answer. If One Hand 
went up to him and spoke a word, he would follow like a lamb, and 
set to his work properly again. 

“One Hand did not often come to the farmstead and he scarcely 
spoke to me at all. He would chat with the master, ay, and see 
how I was working ; but if I went up to him he never had any time. 
‘Wait,’ said he, ‘my dear lad; when we go over to the farmstead 
then we will chat. Iam busynow.’ And it was a grief to me. The 
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master, I must say, did not overwork me ; the food was good, and I 
never had a bad word. I was seldom sent out even with travellers 
passing through. It was mostly either the master himself, or his son 
and the labourer who went, particularly at night time. Well, without 
work I should have been in a worse plight. Thoughts began to 
oppress me more heavily. I could find no place for myself. 

“Five weeks or so had elapsed since I had been released from 
prison. One evening, I was coming home from the mill. I gaze: 
our hut was full of people. I unharnessed the horse, and was just 
advancing towards the porch when the master came towards me. 

“Do not go in,’ said he. ‘ Wait a little and I will call you. Do 
you hear? You are not to go in, I tell you.’ ‘Well, what may be 
the meaning of this?’ thought I to myself. I turned round and went 
up to the hay-loft. I lay down on the hay, and could not get to 
sleep. I remembered that I had left my hatchet bythe stream. ‘I 
will just go,’ thought I, ‘when the folk disperse; someone might 
carry it off.’ I passed by the window and by chance glanced into 
the hut. I behold: the hut was full of people, an official was 
sitting at the table; before him vodka, savoury morsels, pen and 
paper. In short, an inquiry was being held. And at one side, 
ona bench, One Hand was seated. Ah! God Almighty! I felt 
as if felled by the back of a hatchet. His hair was hanging over his 
forehead, his arms bound behind him, and his eyes glowing like live 
coals. And tell you how awful he appeared to me then, I cannot. 
I tottered away from the window; I stepped aside. This took 
place in the autumn. The night was starry but dark. It seems as 
if I never could forget that night. The stream plashed, the taiga 
rustled, and I seemed to be ina dream. I subsided on a bank, on 
the grass, all trembling. My God! 

“ Had I been sitting there a long or a short time ?—Anyway, I 
listened. Someone was coming out of the taiga, past the footway, in 
a white jacket, with a cap on his head ; he was brandishing a stick. 
A clerk lived about four versts off: he it was crossed the little bridge 
and went right up to the hut. Here I was somehow drawn towards 
the window. What was about to happen ? 

“The clerk entered by the door, took off his hat, and gazed 
around. Obviously he did not himself know why he was summoned. 
Then he went up to the table, past One Hand, and said to him: 
‘How do you do, Ivan Alexéitch!’ One Hand seemed to scorch 
him with his eyes ; but the master tugged him by the sleeve, and 
whispered something. Evidently the clerk was puzzled. He went 
up to the official and he, having already drunk a good deal, gazed at 
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him with troubled eyes, as if half asleep. They exchanged greet- 
ings. Then the official inquired: ‘Do you know this man?’ 
himself indicating One Hand with his finger. 

“The clerk gazed, exchanged glances with the master. 

*** No,’ said he, as if he had never seen him. ‘And what may 
be the meaning of this denial?’ thought I. You see, the clerk knew 
him well. Then the official began again : 

“Ts not this Ivan Alexéitch of this place, surnamed One Hand ?’ 

“¢ No,’ said the clerk, ‘it is not he.’ 

“ The official took a pen, set to writing something on paper, and 
began to read it aloud. I was listening outside the window and was 
just amazed. According to the document it appeared that that very 
old man, Ivan Alexéitch, was not Ivan Alexéitch; that his neigh- 
bours, and the clerk besides, did not recognise him as such, and 
that he called himself Ivan Ivanov, showing his passport. But sec 
what an extraordinary business ! As many as were there, all affixed 
their signature or mark, and not one recognised him. It is true 
that these people were chosen for the occasion. All the witnesses 
were Ivan Zaharov’s debtors, and almost cowed, like slaves. 

“They wound up the business, let the initiated depart. The 
official had previously ordered One Hand to be unbound. Ivan 
Zaharov brought out money and gave it to the official ; he reckoned 
it up and put it in his pocket. ‘Now, old man,’ said he, ‘you 
must clear out of this without fail for three months. And if you do 
not quit—well—do not blame me. Now let me have horses !’ 

“And I left the window, and passed through to the hay-loft, thinking: 
‘Someone will be coming out for horses directly.’ I did not want to 
be seen under the window. I lay in the hay, I did not sleep, and I 
saweverything as in a dream; I could not disentangle my thoughts. 
I listened—they were conducting the official. The bells jingled 
a little, he drove off. Everyone in the house went to bed ; the 
lights were extinguished. I must have begun to doze, when sud- 
denly I again heard tinkle, tinkle, tinkle ! A bell was jingling. 
And the night was so still, so very still, that it could be heard 
afar. And still it came nearer and nearer, as if they were advancing 
toward us from the river. In a very short time those within also 
heard it, and lighted up. A troika drew up at the door. A driver 
we were acquainted with brought travellers to oblige—we used to 
drive people for him, and he the same for us. 

“ ¢ Now, thought I to myself, they will stay the night.’ Besides, they 
seldom sent me out at night ; the master generally went himself, or 
his son, or the labourer. I had begun to doze again, when suddenly 
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I hear One Hand talking in a low voice to the master, under the 
eaves. 

“Well, what are we to do?’ said the old fellow, ‘and where is 
Kouzma too?’ 

“¢That is just it,’ answered the master. ‘Ivan went off with 
the official, and Kouzma, as soon as he saw the people, cleared out 
at once, and cannot be found, even in the bushes. That fellow 
is a fool. Heseems to have quite taken leave of his wits.’ 

“¢ Well, and Feodor ?’ inquired the old man again; this was 
about me. 

*‘¢ Feodor came from the mill this evening ; wanted to enter the 
hut, but I would not allow him.’ 

«That is well ; he has probably flung himself down for a sleep. 
He saw nothing ?’ 

“¢T imagine, nothing. He went straight off to the hay-loft.’ 

*¢Ah, well and good. We will initiate him into the business 
to-day.’ ; 

“¢ Will it be wise?’ said Zaharov. 

“ ¢ Certainly it will, That man is guileless, his strength is marvel- 
lous, and he obeys me. I can turn him round my finger. Besides 
which, you see I am now going off for six months, and the fellow 
must get initiated into the work.’ 

‘*¢ All the same I feel doubtful about him,’ said Zaharov. ‘He 
is not to my liking ; he does not play the fool for nothing.’ 

“¢ Ah, well,’ answered the old man, ‘I know him. A simple 
fellow. We require such. And we must somehow get rid of 
Kouzma, I fear he may give trouble.’ 

“They began calling me: ‘ Feodor! Hi, Feodor !’ And I had no 
heart to reply. I was silent. The old man climbed into the loft, and 
groped about for me. ‘Get up, Feodor my boy !’ said he, so kindly. 
“You were sleeping, were you not ?’ he inquired. 

**T was sleeping,’ I replied. 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘get up, my lad; put the horses to. You are 
going to drive the travellers who are passing through. Do you 
remember your oath ?’ 

“¢T remember,’ I replied. And my very teeth chattered, a cold 
shiver passing through my body. 

“* Maybe,’ said the old man, ‘your time has come. Obey my 
orders. And meanwhile—put the horses to as quickly as possible. 
The travellers are in a hurry.’ 

I dragged out the teléga from under the eaves, put on the centre 
horse’s collar, and began putting to ; but my heart beat like a sledge- 
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hammer. And all the time I was thinking, ‘Is not all this happening 
in sleep—in a dream ?’ 

“One Hand I perceived to be likewise saddling his horse, and his 
good horse was as obedient as a pet dog. He saddled him with one 
hand. Then he mounted, gently spoke a word to him, and the 
horse stepped out of the yard. I gaze: One Hand was already 
entering the taiga at a trot. Although the moon had not risen, still 
one could see a little. He vanished into the taiga, and my heart 
seemed lighter. 

“TI brought up the horses. The travellers called me into the 
hut: a lady, young, and with three children, one small, one smaller, 
and one quite small. The eldest boy was four years old, the youngest 
girl about two, not more. ‘And how,’ thought I to myself, ‘ you poor 
thing, are you to travel from such a spot, and alone too, without your 
husband?’ The lady was quiet and prepossessing. She sat me 
down at a table, and poured me out tea—inquired what sort of 
country was before us ; was there no danger? ‘I have not heard of 
any,’ said I; but to myself I thought: ‘Ah, poor soul! you are 
evidently frightened.’ And how should she be otherwise than 
frightened? She was carrying much gear along with her, travelling 
expensively, and with children into the bargain. A mother’s heart is 
prophetic. Also, obviously, necessity forced her. 

“ Well, they got in and we drove off. There were still two hours 
till daylight. We drove out on to the road for about a verst. I 
look: my side horse shies. What, I thought to myself, is the mean- 
ing of this? I pulled up the horses, looked around : Kouzma crept 
out of the bushes on to the road. He stood by the roadside, shak- 
ing his dishevelled locks, laughing to himself. Avaunt! evil spirit ! 
It seemed to me as if cats were clawing at my heart ; and I look, 
my lady is more dead than alive. The children were asleep; she 
did not sleep, but was restless. She had tears in her eyes. She was 
crying. ‘I am frightened,’ said she ; ‘I am afraid of you all.’ 

“ * How now,’ said I, ‘ Christ be with you, my dear. Am I then 
a cut-throat? Why then did you not stay the night ?’ 

“ ¢ There,’ said she, ‘I should fare even worse. My former driver 
said: “ We shall be at the village by night,” and he led me astray in 
the thick taiga to the farmstead. And that old man,’ said the lady, 
‘he had eyes worse than everything.’ 

“* Ah, my goodness, thought I, what am I to do with her now? 
The poor thing is making herself ill.’ 

“ ¢ Well,’ I said, ‘ now what shall it be—shall we turn back or go 
forward ?’ I paced round her ; I did not know how to comfort her, 
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for it was pitiful. And then, too, that gorge was not far off ; from the 
cross-road we had to drive out into it, past ‘The Stone.’ Well, she 
saw that I was myself abashed before her, and began to smile. 

*‘ * Now seat yourself,’ said she, ‘and drive on. I will not turn 
back ; it is terrible there. Better drive on with you, because you 
have a kind face.’ And now, good sir, people are frightened of me. 
I am called ‘The Murderer,’ whereas then I was just like a child; 
this stamp of Cain was not upon me. 

“ And I too cheered up with her. I got on to my box. 

“ ¢ Now,’ said the lady, ‘let us have a chat.’ She asked about 
me, and told about herself. She was going to her husband. He was 
an exile, one of the rich ones. ‘And you,’ said she, ‘have lived 
long with that master? You are in service, are you not?’ 

“ ¢T took service not long ago,’ I said. 

** ¢ And what sort of people are they ?’ 

“ ¢ The people,’ I said, ‘ seem well enough ; but one never can tell. 
They are strict ; they neither drink nor smoke.’ 

‘“‘ « That,’ said she, ‘is a trifle, that does not count for much.’ 

“ ¢ And how,’ said I, ‘ought one to live?’ I perceived that, 
though a woman, she was wise; might she not tell me something 
sensible ? 

“ ¢ Are you,’ she inquired, ‘educated ?’ 

“ ¢ T have learnt but little.’ 

‘“« ‘ Which,’ she said, ‘is the chief command in the Gospel ?’ 

“© Well, the chief commandment is—love !’ 

“ ¢ Now, that is true. And it is said besides that there is no love 
greater than to lay down one’s life for one’s friend! See, this is the 
whole law. Well, and,’ said she, ‘one must have sense besides—I 
mean, be able to discriminate what is advantageous and what is 
not. But all these crossings and abstaining from tobacco are only 
external.’ 

“Why, right you are,’ I replied. ‘Yet all the same a little 
strictness does no harm, in order that a man should remember at all 
times.’ 

“ Well, chatting thus we drove on, without hurrying. We came up 
to the taiga, to the stream. Here was the ferry. ‘The stream was 
narrow from small volume of water; one just shoved the ferry-boat 
and was on the other side. ‘There was no occasion for a ferryman. 
The little children woke up, opened their eyes, looked! Black 
night. The wood rustled; stars stood in the heavens ; the moon 
only rises before daylight. The children liked it. No wonder— 
they are ignorant ! 
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“ Well, good sir, we had just entered the wood, when cold 
seemed to grip me at the heart. I gazed: in front, in the path, it 
seemed just as if somebody was galloping. It was of course 
not clear; but it seemed to be One Hand’s grey horse, and the 
clank of his hoofs was audible. My heart sank. What is going to 
happen? For what purpose has the old man ridden hither? Ay, 
and I remembered my former oath. It was not for good. I began 
toreflect. Terror of the old man surrounded me. Previously I had 
loved him; but since this evening I began to fear him horribly; 
when I remembered what his eyes looked like, a shiver ran through 
me, traversing my whole body. I became silent; I could think of 
nothing, nor listen to anything. My lady spoke a few words, then 
others ; and still I kept silence. Then she, too, sat silent—the 
poor soul. 

“We came to a narrow place, a dark spot. The worst part of the 
taiga—quite black. And it was dark in my soul, too, to tell the 
truth ; blacker than night. I sat as if not myself. The horses knew 
the way, and were trotting towards that stone—I did not guide 
them. We came up to it—right up! A grey horse stands in the 
way, the old man seated on him—you may believe it or not—his 
eyes were glowing like red-hot coals. And I let the reins drop from 
my hands. My nags went close up to the grey, and stood still of 
themselves. ‘Feodor!’ said the old man, ‘come down on to the 
road!’ I climbed from my box and obeyed him; he dismounted 
too. He placed his horse, his grey, across the road, in front of the 
troika. My nags stood still, not one stirred. I stood too, as if 
bewitched. He came up to me, took me by the hand, and led me 
to the carriage. I look, and in my hand was a hatchet ! 

“TI followed him, and I had no words to gainsay him, the 
Murderer, and I had no strength to resist him! ‘Commit a sin,’ 
said he, ‘ and afterwards you can repent.’ I remember no 
more. We went close up to the carriage. He stood aside. ‘To 
work,’ said he, ‘the woman first, on the forehead!’ Here I 
glanced into the carriage. God Almighty! My lady was sitting 
there like a wounded pigeon, she was protecting the children with 
her hands, gazing at me with great eyes. My heart turned over. 
The children, too, awoke, gazed just like fledglings, whether they 
understood or not. 

“And I really seemed to awaken from sleep with that gaze. I 
averted my eyes, uplifted the hatchet. And my very heart seemed 
to boil. I gazed at One Hand—he was trembling. And in my 
heart I felt wrath alone. And I knew that in another moment 
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I should accomplish a fearful deed ; yet pity I felt none. I looked 
again at the old man, his eyes were green, and seemed to dance. 
He was afraid, he writhed before me like a serpent. I uplifted my 
hand, I swung round my hatchet. The old man did not even groan, 
he fell at my feet-—and I, good sir, spurned his dead body—with 
my feet. I had become a wild beast myself—may God Almighty 
forgive me !” 

The speaker breathed heavily. 

“Well, and then afterwards?” I inquired, seeing that he was 
silent and thoughtful. 

“Then,” he replied, “‘then—afterwards. Well, I trampled upon 
him, and mocked the dead. Suddenly I look—Ivan Zaharov was 
coming galloping towards us, holding a gun in his hand. He came 
close up, I advanced towards him. I would have felled him alongside 
One Hand—that is the real truth—but I am thankful to say he 
guessed as much. When he had glanced at me, he turned his horse, 
he even used the butt end of his gun to urge him forward. And 
then his horse began to howl as with a human voice, and rose under 
him like a bird. 

“T came to myself. I cast no look at anyone. I seated myself 
on my box; I whipped my horses—they would not stir. I gazed, 
and the grey was still standing across the road. I had forgotten 
him. You see how that demoniac brute was trained! I crossed 
myself. Evidently, thought I, I shall have to fell the fiendish brute. 
I went up tothe horse ; he stood, merely pricking his ears. I tugged 
- at the rein, he resisted. 

“ * Now,’ said I, ‘get out, lady, in case the horses might take 
fright and run away,’ because the grey stood close by them. The 
lady got out as obediently as a child. The children climbed out, 
and pressed up against their mother. They were terrified too—for 
it was a lonely, dark spot, added to which I was wrestling with that 
devil of a beast. 

“T backed my troika, took the hatchet once more in my hands, 
and went up to the grey. ‘Either,’ said I, ‘you move from the 
road, or I fell you.’ He merely moved one ear. ‘You won't, 
then?’ ‘Ah, you——’ My eyes grew dark, my hair seemed to rise 
on end under my cap. I swung round with all my might, and caught 
him in the forehead. He gave a slight scream and dropped, extend- 
ing his legs. I seized him by the legs and dragged him alongside 
his master, to the side of the road. Liethere ! 

“« Get in,’ I said to the lady. She put in the youngest children, 
but the eldest she could not lift. 
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‘ ¢ Assist me,’ said she. 

“T went up; the child held out its arms to me. Hardly had I 
attempted to seize it, than I remembered. ‘Keep the child further 
off,’ said I, ‘I am all covered with blood; I had better not touch 
him.’ 

“They got in as best they could. I took the reins. My horses 
snorted and would not move. What was to be done? ‘Just put 
the child on the box,’ said I again. She put the child on the box 
and held him with her hands. I shook the reins, they flew like the 
wind. Behold, as they did just now—you saw it yourself. They flee 
from blood. 

“In the morning I landed the lady at the Justice’s in the village. 
I confessed my guilt. ‘Arrest me—I have murdered a man.’ The 
lady related how everything happened. ‘He saved me,’ said she. 
They bound me. And she cried, the poor soul. ‘What are you 
binding him for?’ said she. ‘He performed a good deed; he pro- 
tected my children from a villain.’ What a plucky one! She saw 
that no one paid any heed to her words ; she threw herself upon me 
as if to free me herself. But here I stopped her. ‘Give it up,’ said 
I, ‘it is not your doing.’ 

“*There is the human view of this business and there is the 
Almighty’s. Whether I was right or whether I was wrong, God will 
judge, and also righteous people.’ ‘Well, but what can your fault 
be?’ said she. ‘Pride,’ I replied. ‘I fell voluntarily into the hands 
of that villain, through pride. I separated myself from the world; I 
would not listen to others ; I acted according to my own opinions. 
And behold, my opinions have brought me to murder.’ 

“Well, she left off; she obeyed me. As she was going away 
she came up to me to say good-bye. She embraced me. ‘You 
poor fellow!’ She wanted the children to kiss me. ‘What are 
you doing?’ said I. ‘Do not defile the children. See, I am a 
murderer.’ I was afraid, I must confess, that the children them- 
selves would be frightened of my sin. But no—she lifted up the 
youngest herself, the eldest came of his own accord. As the little 
thing clasped its little arms round my neck, I could hold out no 
longer—I wept aloud. Tears poured down me. Well, perhaps, for 
the sake of her goodness, the Lord will not reckon my sin.’ 

“*Tf,’ said she, ‘there is any justice in the world, we will obtain it 
for you. My life long I will not forget you!’ And really she did 
not forget me. You yourself know what our law courts are—an 
endless affair. They would have kept me in prison until now, but 
she and her husband got me out by writing.” 
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** And they kept you in prison all the same ?” 

“ At first they did, and for a considerable time too. The chief 
reason was—on account of money. The lady sent me half a 
thousand roubles, and both she and her husband wrote to me. As 
soon as I received this money, my case seemed to move forward. 
The official arrived ; I was summoned to the office. ‘ Now,’ said 
he, ‘your case is in my hands. Will you give me a large sum, and I 
will right you entirely ?’ 

“¢ Ah.’ thought I, ‘is that it, your honour! Why demand 
money? Judge me as strictly as you like, only let me see justice, 
and I will prostrate myself at your feet.’ But not he !—he wanted 
money. 

“¢T shall not give you anything,’ I replied. ‘Judge me by the 
law, under which I now stand.’ 

“He laughed. ‘I perceive you are a fool,’ said he. ‘By law 
your affair may be classed under two heads. The law lies on the 
shelf—and meanwhile the power is mine. I shall put you where I 
like.’ 

“ ¢ But how will that turn out?’ 

“* Thus,’ he replied. ‘You are a blockhead! Now listen, this 
time you protected the lady and her children.’ 

‘Well, and what then ?’ 

***¢ Why, you protected them. Can this be recorded among your 
good deeds? Certainly, is the reply, because it was a good action. 
This is one reading of the case.’ 

*** And the other, what may that be?’ 

““«The other? It is this: consider yourself what a huge fellow 
you are. As compared with you, just think, the old man was just 
an infant. He incited you, and you ought to have tied his arms 
gently and brought him to justice. But you, without a word— 
whack ! and felled him. This one must call taking the law into 
one’s own hands, for it is not permitted to act thus. Do you 
understand ?’ 

“<T understand,’ said I. ‘There is no justice in you! You 
shall have nothing from me. This is fine justice !—well con- 
sidered !’ 

“He got angry. ‘ Well and good then, until the case is on, you 
shall rot in prison.’ 

“¢ All right,’ I replied, ‘do not threaten.’ 

“ And he was as good as his word, but you see the lady did not 
desist ; she applied to the authorities. Such a document arrived 
from somewhere that my official felt giddy. I was summoned to 
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the office; he raved and raved, and at last took me, ay, and that 
same day let me out. See, I went out without trial. I don’t myself 
know how. People say that our trials are to become fair trials— 
behold, I just wait. May God grant me to appear and to hear 
judgment !” 

“ And how about Ivan Zaharov? ” 

“Tyan Zaharov vanished without trace. It seems their compact 
with One Hand was this: Zaharov was to ride after me, at no great 
distance. If, it was arranged, I would not agree to the murder, 
then Zaharov was to shoot me with his gun. But, you see, God 
ordained otherwise. Zaharov galloped up to us when I had done 
the deed. And he was frightened. They said afterwards, that he 
then galloped up to the farmstead, and forthwith set to digging 
up his money. He dug it up, and saying nothing to anyone, made 
for the taiga. And at day-break the farm caught fire. People say 
he somehow set fire to it himself, and others say Kouzma set fire to 
it—it is all a mystery. By the evening only cinders remained. 
The whole nest of blackguards was in ashes. The womenfolk went 
their way, and the son to hard labour. He could nohow buy him- 
self off. 

“Gee-up, my beauties! Well, thank God, we have arrived ! 
And see, the Almighty’s beautiful sun is just rising.” 
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WINTER IN A DEER-FOREST. 


ANY are familiar with life in a Highland deer-forest during 

“the season”—the few weeks when the tenant of the 

forest and his friends occupy the lodge, and gillies and ponies 

abound. But the sunny, showery weeks of August and September, 

lived among hills purple with heather in bloom, soon pass, and by 

the beginning of October most of the shooters have gone southwards. 

Even the few who do return to the Highlands for hind-shooting 

usually leave before the wild wintry weather has fairly set in. The 

present writer gives his impressions as one who has spent an entire 
winter in a deer-forest. 

A Highland deer-forest is not, of course, a vast, densely-wooded 
park. Asa Highlander said to an Englishman who wondered that 
trees were wanting there, “ Who ever heard of a forest with trees?” 
There may happen to be trees in the forest ; natural birch woods may 
cling to the sides of a glen, or the lower slopes of the hills around 
the lodge may be clothed with modern plantations of fir and larch. 
But these are merely ornamental fringes of the forest. The forest 
itself is a great waste of mountainous moorland, treeless, brown with 
heather, or grey with coarse grass—a wilderness sacred to the red 
deer, from which human dwellings are banished. The many 
hundreds of square miles of bleak, high-lying moors now devoted to 
deer-forests never could have maintained a large population. There 
have been farms and crofts in the green patches in the glens, and in 
the old times the cattle were driven in the summer to the sheilings 
high up among the hills. Now the only people who live in the 
forest throughout the year are the forester and his family at the 
lodge, with perhaps an under-keeper there, and one or two other 
keepers at the opposite side of the forest, some dozen miles away. 

The forest best known to this writer is one in the central High 
lands. It consists of two mountain masses, separated by some miles 
of lower ground, and bounded on one side by a great loch. The 
winter sets in early and lasts long in this forest, for it is far inland, 
and even its low ground is mostly 1,400 feet above the sea. Snow 
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falls in October and lies for a few days even down at the loch side, 
but that is only the advance guard of the cold weather. Winter 
really begins with the first spell of hard frost. One effect of the 
first severe frost of the season is rather curious. The long loch 
seems turned into a gigantic caldron of hot water, from which 
columns of dense steam rise into the calm, frosty air. This appear- 
ance continues day after day, until the loch, in many places some 
hundreds of feet deep, has cooled down to its winter temperature. 
Soon the snow comes down heavily, and never goes far away again 
all the winter through. It does sometimes disappear from the com- 
paratively low-lying ground for a few days; but the hills are always 
white. 

There is a line of perpetual winter snow in the Scottish Highlands 
at a height of 1,500 feet above the sea. Above this the snow remains 
throughout the winter. Only late in the spring does it slowly fade 
away. In cool summers great patches lie on the northern slopes even 
in August. It is said that a fall of only two degrees in the average 
annual temperature of Scotland would again send glaciers creeping 
down the glens among the high mountains. 

Life in the snow-covered forest has a charm of its own. A smart 
walk among the hills on a bright, frosty day is most enjoyable. The 
wide moors sweep away in unbroken whiteness up to the rugged 
mountains, where dark cliffs, too steep for snow to rest on, pierce the 
white mantle here and there. The keen, exhilarating air makes 
walking a delight, though the footing is not of the best. Pony-paths 
traverse the forest, but even these do not form an ideal promenade 
in the winter time. Where the snow has not drifted you can recog- 
nise the path by the surface of the snow above it being unbroken, 
while on either side of it the dry flower-heads of tall grasses rise 
through the snow. Where drifts have hidden all signs of a path you 
must try to descry some trace of it twenty or thirty yards ahead, and 
make a straight furrow through the drift to that. When the path has 
been carved out of a steep hill-side it is often entirely blotted out by 
the snow filling up the trench and restoring the original roof-like 
slope of the hill. In such places one is tempted to make a track for 
himself instead of trying to detect the buried path, but the impro- 
vised track is apt to plunge the rash explorer up to the neck in the 
powdery snow which masks a gully. A wiser plan is to keep a sharp 
look-out for fox footprints, since Master Reynard is fond of using 
pony-paths to bring him to and from his hunting-grounds, and his 
instinct in avoiding deep drifts may be relied on. 

Let us picture a walk through the forest. Soon after setting 
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out from the lodge we come to a point overlooking the great 
loch far below us, fringed with birch wood, girdled with mountains. 
Round the edge of the loch a sheet of ice has formed, but the central 
deeps are never frozen, even in the hardest winters. Some wild 
swans, driven from shallow lochs by the frost, are floating gracefully 
on the still water. 

Then the path passes away from the loch over an open stretch of 
moorland. A mountain hare, clad in his white winter coat, scuds 
across the track, and in the distance we see a herd of deer feeding. 
We now near another and much smaller loch. Without climbing 
any high hill we have crossed the watershed between the East and 
West of Scotland somewhere in the last mile. The waters of this 
loch drain into the Atlantic, while those of the big loch ultimately 
pour into the German Ocean. 

If we perseveringly trudge a few miles farther through the snow, 
we find the path enter a narrow glen between two mountains. One 
side of the glen slopes steeply down, while the other side is formed 
by a range of precipices draped with giant icicles. In the summer a 
burn brattles down the bottom of the glen, but, if yet running, ice 
and snow have buried it out of sight and hearing. Utter silence, 
awful rather than restful, reigns within the white gorge, broken only 
at long intervals by the sharp bark of a fox that has its den some- 
where up among the rocks above the precipices. The path ascends 
to the head of the glen, and from the lofty col a splendid view opens 
up of snow-clad mountains and glens glittering in the sunshine, and 
away in the distance the lower straths appear, still green, and looking 
as if they belonged to another world than our wintry one. 

If this ramble is taken early in the winter, before a great depth 
of snow has accumulated in the high passes, we may continue our 
walk round the shoulders of the great ben of the forest, and return 
by a loch far up in the heart of the hills, above which frown the 
cliffs of a magnificent corrie. The loch itself is only recognisable by 
its level surface, for ice a foot thick cases its waters, and snow con- 
ceals the ice. Some stags, disgusted at being disturbed even in this 
remote retreat, scramble up a steep, shingly hill-face with a speed 
and agility almost incredible in such bulky animals. From this 
loch the way leads downwards and homewards, though we are yet far 
from the lodge. 

What grand bird is that that goes sailing upwards in wide spirals, 
hangs poised in mid-air for an instant, and then swoops down like a 
thunderbolt on a luckless hare? A falcon? No, it is the great 
golden eagle! It is still a rare bird, even in the Highlands, though 
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not so rare as it was twenty years ago, for it is now strictly protected 
in the deer-forests. 

As we pass through the low ground on our homeward route, a 
herd of hinds is seen on a hill-side only three or four hundred yards 
away, near enough for us to make out the variety of colours in their 
hides, from dull brown to golden yellow. Presently one hind catches 
sight of the intruders, then another and another, until the whole herd 
stands at gaze. Then, as if at a given signal, they turn sharply 
round, brown heads being replaced by white tails, and trot quickly 
away, disappearing over the sky-line. If they have been thoroughly 
startled, they may not halt again till they have reached the 
“sanctuary.” The “sanctuary,” it may be explained, is a part of the 
forest where the deer are never molested by sportsman or forester. 
The deer soon come to understand its privileges, and take refuge 
there from danger. The reason why most large forests have sanctu- 
aries is to induce the deer to stay in the forest. There are usually 
no fences between adjoining deer-forests, and if the deer found that 
they were being continually stalked in all parts of one forest, while 
in the neighbouring forest there was a tract of ground where they 
could be in safety, no man making them afraid, they would forsake 
the inhospitable forest for the one that offered a sanctuary. 

The regular winter inhabitants of the forest, the forester and his 
assistants, have something else to do than to enjoy pleasant rambles 
through the forest on sunny days. A part of the winter is devoted 
to hind-shooting. Sometimes sportsmen take part in this, but as it 
yields no trophies like the stag’s antlers, and as the winter’s snows 
add greatly to the toils of stalking, the work is usually left to the 
foresters. It is work that needs to be done, for since only stags are 
Ne shot in the “season,” if the ranks of the hinds were never thinned, 
ie the forest would be overrun by them. 

The hind, though despised by sportsmen out after the stag, is no 
easy prey, for she is more wary than the antlered lord of the forest. 
The stalkers set out while the winter morning is yet dark, in order to 
arrive by dawn at the passes by which the hinds are expected to 
leave the low ground where they have been grazing during the night. 
If wind and weather favour them, they may dispatch several hinds 
before sunrise. At other times they may have to spend half a day 
in toilsome stalking without any result. What the stalkers like is 
not, as the uninitiated might think, mild, fresh weather, but frost and 
deep snow. Mild weather allows the deer to keep to the hills, where 
they can only be reached after tramping many weary miles through 
slush and wet snow; whereas when the snow lies deep, and the 
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frost is intense so that no living creature save the ptarmigan can 
exist long on the open hill, the deer are to be found down at the 
loch side, or sheltering in low-lying corries. 

Sometimes a roe-deer hunt is organised when these dainty little 
beasts have been doing damage in the plantations. It is of the 
nature of a deer-drive, with the guns posted at some break in the 
wood towards which the roes are driven by beaters. The moment 
when the roe-deer break cover and come under fire is very exciting ; 
but often they prefer to turn back and burst through the line of 
beaters. This is the easier to do, because in young plantations on 
hillsides the wood is usually so dense and the ground so rough that 
the beaters have difficulty in knowing where their comrades are, and 
in preserving anything like a straight line. 

Foxes, too, have to be hunted down. Some time ago a question 
was asked in the House of Commons about the increase of foxes in 
the deer-forests, the terms of which suggested that the questioner 
supposed that foxes were preserved in the Highland forests in order 
to be hunted by horsemen and hounds, as in England or the Low- 
lands of Scotland. The horse has yet to be discovered that could 
keep up with the hill-fox going up the mountain side, or that would 
not break his own or his rider’s neck descending the rocky screes 
where the “ red dog” usually has his home. In the deer-forest the 
fox is no beast of chase held in high honour, but is mere vermin to 
be shot on sight ; and if he prove so shy that he has to be sought 
for in his lurking-places, he is driven out of his earth by shaggy 
terriers, and unceremoniously shot as he emerges. 

Throughout the foresters’ winter work, peril of storm is lying 
in wait. A snowstorm that has given warning of its approach has 
discounted most of its terrors. It may, indeed, cut off the dwellers 
in the forest from all communication with the outer world for some 
weeks ; but that is nearly the worst it can do to them. Well housed 
and provisioned for the winter, they can easily stand a snow blockade. 
The wind may roar down the glens, and the snow drift into 
monstrous wreaths ; but they are secure against the fury of the storm, 

But if the storm comes on unexpectedly, when the men are away 
in a remote part of the forest, then is the terrible time of struggle on 
the hillside, of anxiety in the home. The gale sweeps before it the 
falling and the already fallen snow in a whirling, blinding cloud. 
The dry, powdery particles fill the eyes, choke the nostrils, making 
sight and breathing alike difficult. The freezing wind chills to the 
bone. Even the mountaineers’ skill and powers of endurance are 
tried to the utmost when overtaken by such a blizzard many miles 
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away from any sheltering roof, with no fences to guide, and with all 
landmarks blotted out by the swirling snow-dust. It is a battle, long 
and stern, against the might of the storm. Hour after hour they 
fight on against the blinding, baffling drift, plunging through the 
deep wreaths, struggling against the numbing blast, until darkness 
falls on the short winter day. Deep is their thankfulness when at 
last they see, glimmering faintly through the driving snow, the lights 
of home. 
HECTOR FRASER. 
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THE FRENCH AND SIERRA 
LEONE. 


N view of the aggressive action of France in the rear of our 
I possessions on the Gold Coast and the Niger, it may be 
interesting to recall how the French have hemmed in our posses- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. The events in that 
region throw considerable light on what is going on in the great bend 
of the Niger, and show the steady territorial advance which threatens 
to engulf our more limited possessions. Whilst, in consonance with 
the recommendations of the Parliamentary Committee of 1865, 
English policy has been opposed to the extension of our responsi- 
bilities in these regions, country afier country has been added to 
the French empire. 

At the time of the Franco-German war the whole region from 
the Gambia to the Cameroons could have been appropriated by 
Great Britain without opposition from any European power; and 
when the rapid recovery of France from the disasters of 1871 was 
followed by a policy of imperial extension in the neighbourhood of 
Senegal, it was not for long realised that this might call for a more 
active policy on our part. 

On June 28, 1882, a convention was signed at Paris by Lord 
Lyons and M. de Freycinet, providing that the line of demarcation 
between the territories occupied or claimed by Great Britain and 
France respectively to the north of Sierra Leone should be drawn 
between the basins of the rivers Scarcies and Mellicourie (or Mella- 
coree), in such a manner as to ensure to Great Britain the complete 
control of the Scarcies rivers and to France the complete control of 
the Mellicourie river.' This agreement only affected the regions in 
the vicinity of the coast; but on August 10, 1889, another arrangement 
was signed at Paris,? carrying the line of demarcation along the 
tenth parallel of latitude to 10° 40’ east of Greenwich. This gave to 

1 Hertslet’s The Map of Africa by Treaty, ii., §54-57, 585. 
? Hertslet, pp. 559, 536. 
VOL, CCLXXXV, NO. 2015. 1! 
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France the mountainous region of Futa Jallon, with which Sierra 
Leone had long had commercial relations, our merchants having so 
long ago as 1794 made their first attempt to open up trade with the 
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interior by sending a mission to Timbo, the capital of the Fulah 
kingdom. Over this country France had declared a protectorate in 
1881, and though no attempt was made to render this effectual, it 
was recognised by our Government, a further concession being at the 
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same time made by withdrawing the frontier to the Great Scarcies 
river, and thus giving up to France the whole of the country of Benna 

The relations between the French and the English in this region 
are inextricably mixed up with the history of Samodu or Samory, the 
Mahdi of the West, as he has sometimes been described, who has 
not only been a scourge to the native tribes of the interior, but has 
cost France much in blood and treasure, and has come into conflict 
with our Own troops in the back countries of Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast. This Samodu is a remarkable man, and is regarded as 
a prophet by a large number of his African followers. For years he 
has wielded immense power. He would appear to have been a 
Soninke or Malinke by birth, and was born about 1830 at Sonan- 
koro, in Konia, near the sources of the Niger. Asa young man he 
was taken prisoner in one of the country wars, and became the slave 
of a powerful marabout named Fodé Mussa. He was very intelli- 
gent, and exhibited much intrepidity and audacity, and he was also 
a powerfully built man. Added to all this he showed great religious 
fervour, and acquired such influence in the house of Mussa his 
master, and over the chief men of the village, that Mussa became 
jealous of him and placed him in irons. He determined on revenge 
when he regained his liberty, which he did later on. His influence 
increased, and, gathering about him many followers, he rebelled and 
proclaimed a divine mission. Enthusiasts rallied round him, and he 
seized upon the powerful Mussa and placed him in irons. From 
this time his power grew ; he was invariably successful in his expedi- 
tions, and town after town came under his power and leadership. 
He conquered the large district of Wassulu. He gained recruits from 
every quarter; small chiefs that were afraid of him voluntarily sur- 
rendered, and in self-defence placed themselves under his banner. 
He became a terror to all, and his influence extended far and wide 
to countries bordering on Futa Jallon. There was one particularly 
rich town he desired to possess, named Keniera, eastward of the 
Niger, occupied by a chief named Bagoba. Bagoba resisted, and 
sought assistance from the French. 

The French had just about this time pushed forward the outposts 
of their colony of Senegal to the Niger. A native officer in the 
French colonial forces was sent to treat with the Almamy of 
Bissandugu, as Samodu was officially called ; but Samodu received 
him in such a manner, even menacing him with death, that Colonel 
Borgnis Desbordes at once took the field against him, and defeated 
him in a battle at Keniera, on February 27, 1882, followed by another 


victory at Weyako on April 5 in the following year. But even this 
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did not prove decisive. On June 13, 1885, Samodu was again 
defeated at Kokoro by Colonel Combes; his army was chased off 
the field, and pursued with such vigour that his retreat became a 
veritable rout, and the Malinke chief was barely able to continue the 
strife. However, it was only after the campaign of 1885-86, in 
which Lieut.-Colonel Frey crushed the troops of Malinkamory, one 
of his lieutenants, at Fatako Djingo, that the Almami of Wassulu 
requested peace. He now received the French envoys in a very 
different fashion, and signed a treaty by which he relinquished all 
territory on the left bank of the great river. 

Farther to the south and west of the points where he had proved 
the inferiority of his arms against the French weapons of precision, 
Samodu carried fire and sword into the country of Sulimania, at the 
back of the colony of Sierra Leone. Twice he destroyed the town 
of Falaba, in 1884! or 1885,? and again, after it had been partly 
rebuilt, in 1889. On the first occasion the chief blew himself and 
his family up rather than fall into the hands of the Sofas. Samodu 
carried his devastating raids almost up to the frontier of Sierra Leone, 
depopulating large districts and carrying off immense numbers of 
slaves. He threatened the Timani country until, through the friendly 
overtures of Sir Samuel Rowe, in 1885 he sent messengers to Free- 
town, who promised that for his sake Samodu would not touch any 
of the places in which the British Government was directly interested, 
and further expressed his wish that all of the countries which he had 
conquered from the interior down to Falaba should be placed under 
the protection of the Queen, for one of whose medals and a treaty he 
repeatedly asked.* Sir Samuel Rowe received the Sofa officers at a 
grand reception at Government House, and promised to send an 
officer to visit Samory. When Major Festing visited the Sofas at 
Bumbah-Limbah in 1887,‘ he found the ground strewed with human 
remains, and the country completely devastated. 

In 1890 Mr. G. H. G. Garrett made a more extended journey 
into the interior on behalf of the Sierra Leone Government, and 
visited Samodu at his capital, Bissandugu. He gives sad accounts 
of the devastation caused by the raids of the Sofas.5 At Bumban, 
the chief, Suluku, not unnaturally suspected Mr. Garrett’s Mahom- 


' Parliamentary Papers (1887), Sierra Leone (No. 332), p. 52. 

2G. H. Garrett : Proceedings Royal Geographical Society (1892), 446. 

® Colonial Office Papers (1887), No. 332, p. 52. 

* Parliamentary Papers (1892). Proceedings Royal Geographical Society 
(1892), 455. 

* Proceedings Royal Geographical Society (1892), 441-53. 
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medan interpreters of being Sofa spies, who were going up to bring 
the Sofas down to destroy the country. ‘The chief of Mussia told 
him that the Sofas had utterly destroyed, not only every town in 
Sulimania except Kaliere, but the northern part of Kuranko, the 
whole of the Sangara country, and the countries to the north and 
south. Proceeding farther, Mr. Garrett found the country between 
Mussia in Dembellia, and Mussia in Trong, in the Wassulu country, 
a distance of about 190 miles, entirely depopulated, only one town, 
Kaliere, in all this long distance having been left standing. The 
chief of Kaliere had saved himself and his people from the general 
destruction by receiving the Sofas and supplying all their demands 
upon him. At Falaba, which, as before mentioned, was twice 
destroyed, the thatch remained on five houses only, which Garrett’s 
party occupied ; bleached skeletons lay scattered all over the place. 
Some bodies at one end of the town, smelling offensively, proved 
that they had been recently killed. At Farana, on the Niger, Garrett 
saw over one hundred bodies lying at the side of the road, in various 
stages of decomposition ; all had their arms tied behind them, and 
the heads quite or nearly severed, showing that they had been killed 
in cold blood. Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., F.L.S., who visited the 
country a year or two later with the boundary commission, writes 
that, judging from the size of the many destroyed villages between 
Falaba and Farana, he calculated that this tract must have supported 
a population of 100,000 people.' Sininkoro, the capital of Sangara, 
east of the Niger, where Major Festing died on his way back after 
visiting the Almami Samodu, a large town, was utterly destroyed, 
and Garrett saw bleached skeletons scattered about. 

At Kaliere Garrett had met, on April 28, Kemo Billali, one of 
the lieutenants of Samodu, with about 200 horse and 1,800 foot 
soldiers. He openly acknowledged that the Almami had sent him 
to eat up the Limba and Timani countries, and thus open a road to 
Port Lokko. After a long argument he consented to await further 
instructions from the Almami, whom Garrett was on his way to see, 
and provided him with an escort, saying that the whole country was 
destroyed. Crossing the Milo river, Bissandugu was reached about 
the middle of May, and Garrett was received in considerable state by 
the Almami. 

“In the centre of the town,” he writes, “was a large open 
space ; this was densely surrounded by between 7,000 and 8,000 
people. At one extremity was the mosque, to which I was first 
directed, and then invited to go to the Almami, who was facing us 
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across the open space. I went over, and giving him a military 
salute, advanced and shook hands with him; he was seated in a 
leather-covered arm-chair of European make, and did not rise. His 
dress was a gorgeous silver-lace gown and a turban of white lawn, 
brought across his face and concealing all but his eyes ; these were 
darkened with collyrium. He was surrounded by his chiefs, his 
sons, and wives. After the usual complimentary speeches, he 
paraded his mounted troops, and then directed some of his people 
to take me to the huts at the south-west end of the town. The 
following day I called upon him at his palace ; this was fenced in, 
the gates guarded by armed men. Crossing a courtyard, I passed 
through a couple of huts joined together, and into an inner one, 
spacious and very clean, well lighted by doors opening on an inner 
yard. Here he was seated ; an iron kettle full of water was at his 
feet, out of the spout of which he frequently filled his mouth, and, 
washing it, squirted the contents out into a big tin bowl at his feet. 
Before the meeting was over he had a small tin teapot brought him, 
out of the spout of which he drank, and he rubbed his hands and 
feet all over with fresh butter. 

“He wore a blue Mahommedan gown, with white trousers and 
slippers, a red fez cap, over which was a gorgeous circlet of imitation 
precious stones, diamonds, sapphires, &c.—in fact, a gaudy tinsel 
crown. Facing him sat his councillors, among them Tassile Manko, 
who went to Paris with his son. He spoke in Arabic, expressing 
great pleasure at seeing me, according me a hearty welcome, and 
later he referred with much regret to the death of Major Festing. I 
mentioned the scenes of bloodshed I had seen on the way. This 
he said the Sangara people had brought upon themselves by their 
treachery. I urged him to recall the war I had met on the way up, 
which he promised to consider. 

“On May 23 he paraded all his family and chiefs, with their 
followers, in honour of my visit. I was conducted to one side of the 
mosque in the same open space in which I had been previously 
received. Some 8,000 to 9,000 people were present in a large circle, 
many deep ; two bands, one on either (each) side, were discoursing 
weird music on ballangees and a native hautboy. The chiefs were 
mounted and dressed in varied coloured robes of different material, 
from silk-velvet and silks to plain white shirting and blue baft ; 
their horses were richly caparisoned, the saddles, mostly of leather, 
ornamented with patterns of leather, worsted, flannels, &c. After 
they had ridden round for some time, they formed up, and the 
Almami rode on to the ground on a splendid chestnut-coloured 
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horse, with a rich saddle and cloth, a crescent and star embroidered 
in gold in the corners, and gold lace and fringe. The pistol holsters 
appeared to be gold, and the stirrups gilt. He was dressed in a 
rich rose-coloured silk gown, light trousers, boots, and yellow leather 
leggings embroidered in colours. His silver spurs were fastened 
round the ankles with silver bands. He was followed by about 
twenty of his sons, all mounted, young boys of from nine to seven- 
teen, good riders, all handsomely dressed ; his favourite son on a 
fine dark horse, which he made kneel down before me. He was 
dressed in a rich plum-coloured silk velvet robe, turban covered with 
silver gris-gris, and a rich-looking necklet, probably gilt, with imita- 
tion precious stones. The Almami was followed by a bodyguard of 
thirty-six men. In riding round the Almami three times stopped 
before me, and publicly welcomed me. There were about 200 
mounted men, the scene being very effective, and I was told it was 
a great honour paid me, as he rarely appears on horseback, and all 
his chiefs and family only appear together on very rare occasions. 

“T left shortly before sundown, shaking hands with and thanking 
him. Onthe 25th May I went to bid the Almami good-bye ; he 
expressed regret at my departure, and, accompanied by his principal 
chiefs and a large following, escorted me to the first village, dis- 
mounting at the side of a stream, and shaking me cordially by the 
hand. He promised to stop his war from overrunning the Limba 
countries, and, sending a friendly message to the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, he wished me a safe return to my home and family, com- 
mending me to God’s care.” 

The Almami kept his word, and orders were given to Kemo 
Billali to withdraw his war, which was done. 

Kemo Billali, or Kemoko Bilali as he is also called, prevented 
from extending his depredations in the British sphere, took a some- 
what more northerly course towards Futa Jallon, and the presence 
of his force to the east of the Mongo river, a tributary of the Little 
Scarcies, in 1888-89 prevented the French Captain Brosselard- 
Faidherbe, coming from French Guinea, from crossing that river.’ 
A year or two later another French explorer found him encamped in 
the country of Huré,? the king of which, wretched and in rags, was 
now reduced to begging in the streets of his former capital. The 
Sofas had just devastated the kingdom of Kukunia. At Kumba, the 
principal market of this country, the meeting-point of several caravan 
roads, the Frenchman found only a melancholy desert. All that 


1 Bulletin du Comité del Afrique Francaise (1896), 376. 
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the Sofas had not been able to take away they had destroyed and 
burnt. Some heaps of cinders, in the middle of which a few charred 
posts stood black and sinister, marked the locality of the cabins 
of the town. The ground was strewn with broken pottery and 
calabashes, and large jars of earthenware and wicker lay empty, 
trodden under foot, beside the rice and other grain which they had 
contained. So at Sambaia, the capital, not a living creature was to 
be seen. The horses moved onward knee deep in ashes. For miles 
and miles the Frenchmen found themselves in the presence of the 
sinister work of the Sofas. ‘The country was very rich and had been 
very prosperous ; and from hour to hour they traversed extensive 
ruined villages, which indicated that a very dense population had 
existed there. 

In 1890 or 1891 another travelling commissioner from Sierrz 
Leone, Mr. T. J. Alldridge, found Sofas established at Pandeme, the 
capital of Bunde, farther to the southward.' He did not meet with 
the friendly reception accorded to Mr. Garrett by the Almami. ‘To 
enter the town of Pandeme it was necessary to pass through a narrow 
lane of war-fences, about sixty yards in length, but divided into ten 
distinct sections, any one of which might be closed and those within 
entrapped. 

“When I ultimately got into Pandeme,” he writes, “it was 
several hours before the chief could make up his mind to approach 
me, although he sent repeated messages to say that he was coming. 
When at last he put in an appearance, surrounded by many of his 
head people and war-boys, in the quadrangle of the town, I could not 
prevail upon him to sit by me or upon anything I provided ;? but 
one of his people, who carried a quaintly-shaped stool, placed it 
opposite to me at a respectful distance, and on this the chief sat. 
After a short talk he presented me with a white country cloth, to 
show his heart was ‘clean’ towards me, together with a black fowT 
and some kola nuts, all emblems of friendship.” 

It was with these scourges that the French were in conflict for 
so many years. Treaty-making with such a fanatical devastator as 
Samodu was a useless fiction. Yet the treaty of 1886 was followed 
up by others in 1887 and 1889, which placed his territories under 
the protection of France. ‘This last agreement isolated his territories 
from those of Futa Jallon and Sierra Leone, enabling the French to 
open up a route from the upper Niger to French Guinea and the 
coast. When the Almami realised how the concession he had made 
to the French would prevent his easily buying cattle from the 


1 The Geographical Journal, iv. (1894), 131-33. 
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Futankas and obtaining powder from Sierra Leone, he sent back the 
treaty he had signed. Steps were at once taken to induce him to 
reconsider his decision, and he was given to understand that war 
would be the result of such an insult to France. Nothing, however, 
came of these attempts. War was again declared, and Kankan, an 
important market of the empire of the Almami, on the banks of the 
Milo, was occupied by the French troops, after being burnt and 
abandoned by Samodu. Bissandugu, Samodu’s capital, was found 
in a similar ruined state when the French arrived there in April 1891. 
The French continued their march to the south, constantly harassed 
by a guerilla warfare kept up by the retreating Sofas, and during the 
next cool season Colonel Humbert pushed forward the French 
positions up the valley of the Milo, and on January 26, 1892, 
occupied Sanankoro and Keruane, both of which had been pre- 
viously burnt and abandoned by the Sofas. Close to Keruane, 
Samodu had a stronghold on the mountain of Tutu-Kuru, which 
also Colonel Humbert captured after a vigorous assault, finding there 
an enormous quantity of ammunition and provisions, and amongst 
other things the Sévres vases and bust of President Grévy, which 
had been presented to the Almami.' 

Here for a time the want of provisions in the devastated country 
and the approach of the rainy season prevented further advance. 
But Samodu was not crushed. Throughout he has manifested 
considerable ability as a military commander, and must have had 
wonderful power over his followers to rally them again and again 
before the deadly Lebel rifles of the French. Commandant Peroz 
pays tribute (p. 271) to his unique genius. ‘“ Each year he has fresh 
means. His resources are exhausted, the number of his subjects 
diminishes, and yet at the moment when he is thought to be over- 
come he recommences the struggle with an armament, organisation, 
and tactics such that he can dispute with the French foot by foot the 
fragments of his empire. No discouragement, no feebleness is 
shown by him or his. After the most cruel losses or defeats he never 
abandons himself. If he now has the superiority of number, in the 
first combats, which were the most murderous and hotly contested, 
his effective closely approached that of the French.” 

The extension of French territory on the upper Niger rendered it 
necessary to separate the French Sudan from the colony of Senegal, 
and Colonel Combes, who now took the military command, at once 
turned his attention to cutting off the communications of Samodu 


» Peroz, Commandant: Au Niger, Paris, 1894. Proceedings of the Royal 
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with Sierra Leone, whence he obtained arms and ammunition, as 
well as from Futa Jallon, where he was able to exchange slaves for 
oxen and provisions. This question of the supply of arms to African 
| races against whom a European country is at war is an old grievance. 
We heard it in the Italian war with Abyssinia, when the French 
supplied the Abyssinians with arms from their port of Jibutil. Now 
f it was their turn to cry out against the merchants of Sierra Leone, 
| some of whom, no doubt, smuggled firearms into the interior, to be 
used eventually against the French.! 
| Dividing his force into three columns, Colonel Combes himself 
(February 1893), in a brilliant campaign, pursued the main forces of 
the Sofas into the Nafana country, to the east of the Milo, thus driv- 
ing them into the countries behind the French Ivory Coast and the 
English possessions on the Gold Coast,? to give further trouble there, 
whilst Captain Dargelos operated in the Kuranko and Kissi valleys 
to the south-west of Keruane, and Captain Briquelot pursued Billali 
still further to the westward. Leaving Babila, on the Milo, on 
January 29, Dargelos stormed Sidana, threw back the Sofas in 
disorder on the Milo, established a French post at Kissidugu, thus 
securing the possession of the Kissi country,’ and returned to Keruane 
on March 6. 
Meanwhile Captain Briquelot pushed westward with his flying 
column in search of the bands of Billalithe old Billali, as he was 
called to distinguish him from his sons, also chiefs of the Sofas. 
In concert with Tenesso Koba, another subordinate chief, under 
the direct orders of the Almami, Billali guarded the provinces of 
Kuranko, Sankaran, and Kissi, and acted as the delegate of Samodu 
in his trade for arms and cattle with Sierra Leone and Futa Jallon. 
Leaving Kurussa on the Niger on January 8, Briquelot surprised 
and dispersed a party of Sofas at Duako, capturing arms and 
ammunition, and three days later took Moria, with a quantity of 
provisions collected by Billali. Crossing the Nandian and taking 
Yalinkoro (January 24), he found Billali’s camp deserted. The 
small column pursued the flying Sofas to the south towards Kissi, 
again beating them on February 3 near Bambaya, at the foot of the 
mountains of Kissi. Billali, turned out of this place, thoroughly 
disabled and disheartened, would then have taken refuge in the 

1 Peroz: Au Niger, 40, 267, 297, 303, 361-64. Revue Francaise (1895), 343- 
Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (1894), 51. Anti-Slavery Reporter 
(1894), 40, 41. Quarterly Review (1894, July), 273. 
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thick forests to the west of Kissi, but he was prevented by the inhabi- 
tants, who, rising at the approach of the French, attacked the de- 
moralised Sofas and killed them in large numbers in their villages 
wherever scattered groups of them had taken shelter. Billali and 
his few remaining faithful followers made their way back towards 
the north-west, where they were completely defeated on February s, 
at Nianforando, near Erimankono. Billali himself escaped falling 
into the hands of the French, and owed his safety to the speed of 
his horse. In his precipitate flight he had not time to saddle the 
animal, and in this pitiable state he took refuge in British territory. 
All his baggage and supplies and 4,000 prisoners fell into the 
hands of the French. On February 9 and 10, Briquelot entered 
Faranah and Erimankono and established posts there. 

The French were now in a country which was occupied by the 
British, the Governor of Sierra Leone having placed posts of the 
frontier police at Falaba and Kaliere, and the sergeant commanding 
those posts immediately protested, denying the right of the French 
to establish themselves at Erimankono. But Briquelot, without 
stopping to discuss the question of frontier, again started in pursuit 
of Billali, who had joined the band of Bakary-Turé and again 
taken the field. On March 1, the French attacked them at Gerineba, 
and inflicted severe losses. The column next marched in a southerly 
direction towards Bambaya, where Bakary-Turé had taken refuge, 
and reached there on March 18, just after the Sofas had struck their 
camp. He followed, and two days later occupied the large village 
of Yale-Kaledu, finding a large accumulation of supplies and pro- 
visions there. After much difficulty in passing the Wassuku, a 
strongly entrenched mavigot (a sort of lake or broadening of the 
river) which was defended by Sofas, the French continued the 
pursuit, though much impeded by the troops of slaves and cattle 
they had captured. At last, one dark and rainy night, they sur- 
prised the Sofa camp, which the Sofas at once abandoned with all 
their belongings, and where the French made 4,500 prisoners (prob- 
ably including slaves). After a little sharp fighting, the Sofas re- 
treated in disorder towards Buillé, pursued by the Spahis under 
Lieutenant Pouydebat, who utterly cut them up and dispersed 
them. After establishing another French post at Wossu, in Tamisso, 
Briquelot returned to the coast at Benty, having thus by his routes 
connected the French Sudan with French Guinea.! 

1 Captain Oliver: Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (1894), 125-28. 
The Times (1894, Jan. 10). Zhe Geographical Journal, v., 383. Bulletin du 
Comité de f Afrique Francaise (1896), supplement, pp. 41-42. Revue Frangaise 
(1895), 346. 
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In this pursuit of the Sofas it will be seen that the French 
troops had come into the Ainterland or back country of Sierra 
Leone. The agreement of 1889, it will be remembered, only carried 
the frontier to 10° 4o’ E., that is, it only defined the boundary to 
the north, and not to the east of the British sphere. On June 26, 
1891, however, a further agreement was signed at Paris, which 
gave France full control over the basin of the upper Niger and 
its tributaries, making the frontier line follow the watershed to the 
west of that river from 10° 40’ E., to the most remote source of 
the river at Tembi-Kunda.' A joint commission was appointed 
to carry out the delimitation on the spot, but the English and 
French commissioners (Captain A. H. Kenny, R.E., and M. Lama- 
don and Lieutenant Bransoulée) were unable to agree, and they 
separated without having arrived at a settlement.?: 

The raiding excursions of the Sofas in the direction of Sierra 
Leone rendered it necessary for the colonial authorities to take 
action to protect the tribes which were already in peaceful trading 
relations with the colony, and, as already mentioned, the Governor 
(Sir Francis Fleming) established posts of the frontier police at 
Falaba and Kaliere. In addition to this, Colonel A. B. Ellis was 
despatched with a force of 430 men of the West India Regiment, 
who were afterwards joined by Captain Lendy and about forty of the 
frontier police, with the intention of co-operating with the French in 
ridding the country of the scourge. Leaving Freetown on Novem- 
ber 27, 1893, the force landed at Bendu, about ninety miles to the 
south, and at Tekwiama, a town belonging to Nahe Gua, a British 
treaty chief, came upon a scene of horror and desolation. The 
town, formerly occupied by 3,000 peaceful inhabitants, had been 
burnt, and heaps of dead bodies with the hands tied behind were 
lying all around. Not a house possessed a roof, and the only living 
creatures were the birds hovering over their carrion. 

Pushing on through an unexplored country now laid waste—the 
villages burnt and depopulated—the force crossed the Kora range 
and surprised the Sofas at Yallu, or Yelladu (December 19), the 
chief town of the Salla Konno people, who were in league with the 
Sofas. After a skirmish, in which Lieutenant Gwynne was wounded, 
the enemy was driven off. ‘Turning then to the north-west, to reach 
Ka-yema, the stronghold of the Sofas and Konnos, Colonel Ellis 


' Hertslet, 573-74, 587. Zhe Times (1894, Jan. 8), 8. Quarterly Review 
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advanced to Waima (or Weeima, or Warina, as the name has been 
variously spelt), beating off the spasmodic attacks of the Konnos, 
and halted there on December 22 to await supplies from Komendi. 
The country here was densely covered with a thick growth of grass 
twelve feet high, intersected by narrow paths, along which only 
single file was possible, the growth precluding any view of the 
surrounding country. On the following morning, shortly before 
daybreak, the camp was surprised by a heavy fire from the bush. 
After a sharp engagement of about forty minutes, the attacking force 
was driven off, and it was then found that it was French, consisting 
of thirty Senegalese sharpshooters and 120 native auxiliaries. 
Lieutenant Maritz, who was in command, was brought into the 
British camp mortally wounded, where he explained that he mistook 
the British force for Sofas and the European officers for Arab leaders. 
This regrettable blunder cost the lives also of ten of the Senegalese, 
and on the British side of four officers and six privates, besides some 
eighteen seriously wounded. 

It appears that Maritz left Farana towards the end of September, 
to march against the Sofas in Kissi. On December 21 he reached 
Tembi-Kunda, at the head of the Niger, and the extreme point of 
French territory, and, hearing that war had broken out in Konno, 
which was undoubtedly in the British sphere, leaped to the conclusion 
that it was the Sofas of Porro-Kerri trying to escape from the British 
troops in order to effect a junction with the Almami Samodu. 
Instead of waiting to intercept this supposed force of Sofas when it 
should attempt to cross the French frontier, he decided to attack it, 
regardless of the fact that he was thereby invading British territory. 
It is alleged by the French that Maritz was misled into believing the 
British to be Sofas by the treachery of the chief of Waima, who was 
afterwards taken and executed, Waima and its tributary villages being 
burnt by Colonel Ellis.' 

Attention has recently been again drawn to this unfortunate affair 
by questions in the House of Commons and correspondence in the 
press.? It certainly appears very strange that the French Govern- 
ment has neither offered any apology for the attack nor has it been 
pressed for compensation for the widows and orphans of the victims. 

1 The Times (1894, Jan. 8), 5,83 (15), 53 (25), 83 (30), 10; (Feb. 2), 14; 
(17), 6; (19), §3 (21), § f. Zhe Morning Advertiser (1894, Jan. 6; Feb. 20). 
Quarterly Review (1894, July), 275-76. Proceedings of the Royal Artillery In- 
stitution (1894), 134-36. Revue Francaise (1894), 255-57, 603. Bulketin du 
Comité de P Afrique Francaise (1894, Feb.), 6-8 ; (March), 12-13. 

2 The Times (1898, March 19), 8 b. ; (28), 12 f.; (29), 11 f. ; (April 1), 6.¢.; 
(6), 16 cd. 5 (7), § £5 (12), 4b. 5 (13), 4b. 5 (20), 8a. 5 (29), I1c. 
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There has, as usual, been some word-splitting between the disputants ; 
but the main facts have been from the first clear. Lieutenant Maritz 
entered undoubted British territory and attacked a British force, and 
France is therefore unquestionably responsible for the result. It is 
not creditable to the present or late Government that this clear case 
for compensation should have been allowed to be shelved by being 
mixed up with the interminable negotiations about the Niger, whilst 
those rendered orphans by the French officer’s blunder are suffering 
want. Yet France has not even so much as offered an apology. So 
Mr. Curzon assured us, though it seems almost inconceivable. 

The much needed supplies having arrived, Colonel Ellis pushed 
on to the north-west on the 26th, and crossing the Bagbwe river, 
where the retreating Sofas had destroyed the native swing-bridge, 
and passing more burnt towns, reached Kayema on the 31st, which 
had been burnt and abandoned by the Sofas, who had now concen- 
trated their forces with their Konno allies at Bagbwema. At the 
abandoned town a horrible scene presented itself. The road was 
strewn with corpses of women and children, while scores of headless 
trunks, mutilated bodies of women and children lay in indescribable 
confusion in all directions, causing an insupportable stench. The 
immediate neighbourhood of the gates of the five towns of which 
Kayema consisted was evidently the slaughter-place of the Sofas in 
their insatiable greed for blood, as sacks of dead bodies blocked the 
entrance ; and, as no fighting took place here, these corpses were 
those of the unfortunate inhabitants of the surrounding country 
captured and wantonly massacred by the Sofas. The marked 
absence of young men and women amongst the slain showed clearly 
that they had been spared only to be sold into captivity as slaves. 

Bagbwema was reached and stormed in the early hours of 
January 3, 1894, and the Sofas driven out. Over 700 slaves, women 
and children, found in the stockade were released. The power of 
the marauders was now broken, and on January 20 Colonel Ellis’s 
force was back in Freetown. 

The regrettable incident at Waima was followed shortly after by 
another collision between British and French in the Samu country, 
between the Mellacoree and Great Scarcies rivers. In this case it 
was the British who passed the undefined frontier. It appears that 
a small force of the native frontier police was acting in that district, 
and (January 1894) took up a position in the village of Kompan, 
near Benty, calling upon the inhabitants to construct roads. The 
French native police, having been informed, proceeded to the place, 
when they were attacked by the British, one French policeman being 
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wounded and disarmed and five British being killed.'’ And in 1895 
a corporal of the frontier police was arrested by the French at Gana, 
in the country of Tambakka, a place claimed by the British and the 
French.? 

All these affairs rendered it very necessary to lay down the 
frontier between the two spheres ina clear and definite way. Accord- 
ingly, on January 21, 1895, a further agreement was signed between 
the two Governments clearly laying down the boundary as following 
the western watershed of the Niger from its source at Tembi-Kunda 
to 10° N., and also more definitely from the coast to that parallel. 
An Anglo-French commission was again appointed to carry out the 
delimitation on the spot, and this time with a completely satisfactory 
result. The British commissioners were L.ieut.-Col. J. K. Trotter, R.A., 
and Lieut. Tyler, R.E., and the French, Captains Passaga and 
Cayrade. The story of the delimitation has been fully told by 
Colonel Trotter in a little book recently published,‘ and it is needless, 
therefore, to detail it here. Our commissioner has much of interest 
to tell of the difficulties encountered—the obstacles to surveying 
caused by the steamy haze and thick vegetation of that tropical 
region, the swarms of locusts which crushed down the tree branches 
by their weight and were eaten wholesale by the native carriers ; the 
hard walking over the rough granite, especially after the boots were 
worn out ; the shortness of food caused by the Sofa raids; the sick- 
ness, which caused the death of Captain M’Kee, of the frontier 
police, the discrepancies in maps to be reconciled, &c. All who are 
interested should read this in Colonel Trotter’s pages. 

One point in regard to the equipment may be specially ncted. 
The English party had such a quantity of impedimenta as to necessi- 
tate taking 448 natives, compulsorily reduced later, it is true, to 270, 
on account of the want of provisions in the devastated country ; 
whilst the French, who rode on mules, instead of in hammocks, required 
the services of ninety-two carriers only. It is evident that the French 
are able to travel more economically, and, may we say, therefore, to 


» The Times (1894, Feb. 6), 53 (7), 53 (9)» 55 (15), 3- Revue Francaise 
(1894), 256; (1895), 120. Bulletin du Comité de ? Afrique Francaise (1894, 
March), 14 ; (1894), 1555 (1895), 19. 

? Bulletin du Comité de P Afrique Francaise (1895), 279. 

* Hertslet, iii., 1,048. Geographical Journal, v., 383-84, with sketch map. 
French Livre Faune (1895). Bulletin du Comité de P Afrique Frangaise (1895), 
supplement, 39, with map; (1896), 271-72. Revue Francaise (1895), 118, 343-48, 
with map. Le Mouvement Géographique (1896), 452. 

* The Niger Sources and the Borders of the New Sierra Leone Protectorate. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1898. 
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govern these regions more economically than the English? ‘This 
question of mules for transport is to be commended to our colonial 
governors in such countries. Those used on this occasion proved 
most serviceable and suffered less sickness than their riders. 

Colonel Trotter’s account is written with evident fairness. Not 
so, perhaps, that of a writer in a French geographical periodical,'! who 
speaks of the great partiality shown by the natives of Kuranko for 
the French commissioners. They remembered with gratitude, he 
says, the work of the French in delivering them from the bandits of 
Samory, and received the French commissioners more cordially than 
the English, especially at Kurubundo. Here the reception of the 
English by Fangola, king of Nienguea, did not seem likely to be 
peaceful, and the chief of the English mission had to ask the inter- 
vention of the French. Colonel Trotter announced to Fangola that 
Nienguea would belong to the colony of Sierra Leone, and that the 
Queen had sent him to bring presents as a sign of friendship. He 
then placed before the king some very rich presents. Fangola, 
having obtained confirmation from Captain Passaga, said if he must 
he would become English, but he would not be their friend ; the 
English armed the Sofas of Samory, who attacked their villages, burnt 
their crops, and carried off their women and children. Similar 
sentiments were manifested at other places. At Samayandu, the 
capital of Dendu (Samaindu in Trotter’s map), the king, learning 
that an officer who had belonged to the Briquelot column had come, 
sent his griofs to meet the mission. The natives along the tenth 
parallel all, this French writer adds, asked to remain French. 

Colonel Trotter gives us no indication of all this, and probably 

allowance must be made for the colouring of our imaginative 
acighbours across the water; but the Colonel’s account of his ex- 
perience at Kurubundo is not altogether inconsistent with it. The 
story may be commended to those traders of Sierra Leone—perhaps 
not English—who sent the arms into the interior. 

The watershed which forms the boundary below the tenth 
parallel is not a well defined dividing line. Near the Niger source 
there is a ridge of mountains rising to 5,000 feet; but farther to the 
north the ground assumes more the character of a plateau without 
any ridge, so that the people of Kuranko and Sulimania extend on 
both sides of the new frontier, their countries being thus divided 

1 4 travers le Monde (1897), 201-4. For this boundary commission see al:o 
Geographical Journal, viii., 313; xX.» 237-59, with map, 386-401. Zhe 
Times (1896, Jan. 2), 4 b.; (11), 6c. $ (21), 3 f.; (22), 10 d.; (April 14), § d.; 
(June 2), 10 f. Revue Francaise (1896), 613-15. 
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between the English and French spheres, without any thought of 
their interests or consent. Still more ridiculous is the boundary 
along the tenth parallel, where a few yards to the northward or 
southward sometimes decide whether a village is to be on English 
territory or French, one town, Simitia, already occupied by the 
French with a garrison, being allotted to the British sphere, as it is 
just south of 10°. 

Colonel Trotter confirms the accounts of the destructive raids of 
the Sofas. The great wave of the Sofa invasion swept the Kuranko 
country from end to end, he writes, sparing neither age nor sex, 
cattle nor dwellings. Every one whom the Sofas considered to be 
suitable for their purpose they carried off as a slave ; the remainder, 
so many at least as could be captured, were slaughtered. Hardly a 
town in the whole country escaped destruction. When Colonel 
Trotter passed through (1895 Dec.—1896 Jan.) the bones of those 
slaughtered could still be seen at the entries to the large destroyed 
towns, and many natives bore marks of the wounds they had received, 
some having lost limbs, others showing the traces of terrible gashes. 
The natives who had hidden in the bush returned when the country 
was cleared, and were now just rebuilding their towns. The Konnos, 
too, followed the Sofas in making night raids on their peaceful 
neighbours, carrying off their movable goods and their women. 
Kurubundo, a good defensive position, is said to have been the 
only town in the country which escaped destruction.' 

About the same time as the Anglo-French commission, in the 
early months of 1896, Colonel Cardew (now Sir Francis), the 
Governor of Sierra Leone, and Major S. C. N. Grant, R.E., carried 
out the delimitation of the boundary to the south of Tembi-Kunda, 
where the British territory borders on the republic of Liberia.2 The 
Mano or Manna river was in 1886 agreed upon as the boundary, 
but no provision was then made as to the more distant interior. On 
November 11, 1887, an agreement was signed providing that from 
the source of the Manna the boundary should proceed in a north- 
easterly direction.‘ As laid down by Colonel Cardew and Major 
Grant, the boundary goes from Tembi-Kunda direct east to 
10°40’ W., and down that meridian to the Mano. 

The frontier of the Sierra Leone Protectorate, therefore, is now 


1 The Niger Sources, pp. 35, 40, 42, 81, 84-85, 88, 91, 190, 193. 
2 Trotter, pp. 151, 207, 213. Geographical Journal, x., 390. The Times 
(1896, March 5), 9 f.; (17), 5 & 
* Lucas: Historical Geography of the British Colonies, iii., 183. 
* Geographical Journal, v., 383. 
VOL, CCLXXXV. NO, 2015. KK 
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defined on all sides, and it will be seen from the map that it is cut 
off from the interior by French territory. This means a good deal 
more than the difference of colour on the map, and is already making 
itself felt in the trade which gives Sierra Leone its chief value. 
Much of this trade has come from the far interior, from Futa Jallon 
and from countries farther to the east. Sierra Leone forms, indeed, 
the shortest and most convenient route to the great waterway of the 
upper Niger, and might well, therefore, have been made the outlet for 
the produce of the whole western Sudan. The actual distance from the 
navigable reaches of the Niger to Sierra Leone (under 300 miles) is 
less than a quarter of that to Senegal, where the French are making 
a railway to reach it. The French have been the first to grasp the 
importance of connecting this magnificent waterway with the west 
coast, and are now making determined efforts to divert the trade from 
its natural outlet through Sierra Leone to their own more distant and 
less convenient port of Konakry. Their first step has been to make a 
road, skirting the northern boundary of the British possession, from 
Konakry to Kurussa, on the Niger, and in making this the co-opera- 
tion of the natives has been readily obtained. Even so long ago as 
1888 the idea of a railway connecting the French post with the Niger 
was started, and Captain Brosselard-Faidherbe was sent out to make 
preliminary investigations. Within the last year or two the proposal 
has been taken up with more earnestness. Captain Salesse, of the 
Engineers, who in 1896 made a survey of the route, again left France 
in October 1897 for further surveys. It is said that the railway will 
cost 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000 sterling) and take ten years to 
construct.' The construction of a telegraph line has been rapidly 
pushed forward, with a branch telephone service at Timbo—much to 
the astonishment of the natives. This, it is maintained, will effect a 
large reduction on the present tariffs of the ocean cables. The 
charge per word from Konakry to Senegal is reduced from 3fr. soc. by 
cable to 30 centimes ; to France the tariff is fixed at 1fr. 80c. (1fr. soc. 
per word for the Franco-Spanish cable and ofr. 30c. from Konakry to 
St. Louis). This tariff reduction will benefit also the French Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey and the French Kongo.? 

“The English will be ruined from this side,” said Captain Salesse 
to the Boulogne Geographical Society, “for we have forestalled them 
in the AinterJand, and the Niger caravans will go to the stations of 


1 Bulletin du Comité de PAfrique Francaise (1896), 272-73, 373-81 ; (1897), 
268, 311, 432. travers le Monde (1897), 143, 286-87. Revue Francaise 
(1897), 107-12. Le Mouvement Géographique (1896), 624; (1897), 586-87. 

2 A travers le Monde (1897), 269-70. 
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our railway instead of going to Sierra Leone.”! Here we have an 
example of the spirit by which our neighbours are actuated. Take 
again what a Sierra Leone correspondent writes in the same periodical : 
“Tt is said that Konakry has checkmated Freetown. All Sierra. 
Leone is surrounded by a magnificent road, which from Konakry 
ascends to Timbo and beyond, following the frontier, bordered, not 
with poplars, but with custom-house officers, with their eyes open, 
about 200 of them. Not a caravan can pass from French territory 
to that of Sierra Leone, even by the smallest path, without being 
seen. If they wish to pass over, they have to pay on every thing 
they carry duties so exorbitant that three-fourths of them prefer to 
descend to Konakry, and the other quarter, which descends to Sierra 
Leone, is induced to promise never to come there again, for, in 
returning, it has to pay duties, as exorbitant as the former, on all 
goods from Sierra Leone which it wishes to bring on to French 
territory. Add to that that European goods, paying no duty at 
Konakry, are thus 1o per cent. cheaper than at Sierra Leone, and 
you can judge of the competitionof Konakry. Yet in Sierra Leone, to 
struggle with this competition, they have found nothing better than 
to increase the old imposts and to create new ones. The duty on 
cloth has been raised from 7} to 10 per cent.” ? 

Lest too much allowance should be made for Gallic exuberance, 
look at what Bishop Hartzell, the Episcopal Methodist Bishop of 
West Africa, said to an interviewer a few months ago: “Sierra 
Leone, with its splendid harbour, is now completely hemmed in. 
I.ook at this little coast town of Konakry, to the north of Sierra 
Leone. It is about six years old, and is already a beautiful town 
with a fairly good harbour, and government buildings in course of 
erection. The French are putting a great deal of money into it, and 
are inviting traders thither by special concessions. It is to Konakry 
that the trade which should find its outlet through Sierra Leone is 
being almost entirely diverted. . . . Traders in the interior proposing 
to enter Sierra Leone are diverted, if necessary, by force, into French 
territory, and Sierra Leone and Liberia are now surrounded by a com- 
plete cordonof French garrisons.”* Sir Francis Fleming, late Governor 
of Sierra Leone, says: “ Opinions differ as to whether the colony 
can support itself independently of the trade brought down from 
the Ainterland. My opinion is that Sierra Leone cannot be scif- 
supporting for some time to come.” 4 

There cannot be a doubt that all this must prejudicially affect 


1 A travers le Monde (1897), 287. 8 Id., 143. 
* The Daily Chrozicle (1897, Oct. 12), 3. * The Times (1894, Feb. 21), 5. 
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British trade in this quarter. The British sphere is now confined to 
a tract extending about 210 miles along the coast, and about 
180 miles inland, with an area of 30,000 square miles,! and a 
population, after so many years of Sofa devastation, of about half a 
million only.2, What we have now to do is to develop the territory 
left to us. Col. Trotter tells us of the oil-palms, rubber vines, coffee, 
timber, kola nuts, and other productions, which are capable of con- 
siderable development. The soil is fertile and water abundant. The 
mineral wealth is insignificant; the country consists mainly of 
gneissose or granitoid rock. Some ironstone has been found, but 
the gold brought down to the coast in large quantities in former 
times seems to have come from the farther interior, which has now 
been abandoned to France. Game in parts is plentiful, and we still 
hear of the elephants, reported by Pedro de Cintra in 1505,4 as well 
as lions, panthers, hippos, antelopes, &c. The climate has long 
borne a deadly name, though the Portuguese used to call Sierra 
Leone “the healthiest spot in all Guinea.”*® But in this respect 
much can be done to mitigate the disadvantages of the climate, and 
the authorities might well give some heed to this. “Instead of the 
charm, the refinement, the cleanliness, and prosperity of St. Louis,” 
wrote Mr. F. Buxton in 1891, “I found this English settlement a 
filthy, forlorn, and uncared-for Darkest Africa, in the land of sunny 
fountains; a town of misery, crime, and wretchedness, under barbaric 
English misrule. The town is innocent of even the most elementary 
principles of sanitation, each tenement emptying its filth so that it 
is absorbed into the wells, or left to decompose and undergo fetid 
fermentation wherever it may happen to be thrown.”® Is it any 
wonder that the place has become “the white man’s grave”? Col. 
Trotter is of opinion that it can be made much more habitable ; the 
high grounds of the interior—rising to 2,000 and 3,000 feet—are 
comparatively healthy; and the southern spurs of the Tamisso 
mountains, which just enter the British boundary, might become a 
veritable health resort. 

There may be no reason to despair, then, of the future of the 
colony. Something is already being done in the development of the 
interior by making roads and the construction of a railway, of which 
some miles have already been completed.’ This line will take an 

1 Parliamentary Papers (1896), No. 170, p. 6. ? Trotter, p. 176. 

8 Alldridge : Geographical Journal, iv.131.  ‘* Geographical Journal, ix. 559. 

* Id. 560. 6 The Nineteenth Century (1891, Dec.). 

* Trotter, pp. 188-89. Zhe Times (1896, April 15), 5 e.; (June 13) Of, 
The Daily Graphic (1897, Dec. 18). The Daily Chronicle (1898, Feb. 3). 
Revue Francaise (1897), 307. Le ALouvement Géographique (1898), 31, with map. 
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easterly or south-easterly direction from Freetown, towards the 
Sulimah country, and will not in any way enter into competition with 
the projected French line, but it will open up a part of the country 
rich in palm oil and other products. 

Some trouble has this year been experienced with the natives in 
the interior in connection with the hut-tax which has recently been 
imposed upon them. It seems preposterous to put a tax of five shil- 
lings per annum on every native hut. It is stated that in many cases 
the hut itself is of no greater value than the amount of the tax, and 
rather than pay it many of the natives knocked down their huts and 
were sleeping under trees. It should not be forgotten that two years 
have barely elapsed since the British Protectorate was declared over 
this region, and considering that it has never been effectively 
occupied, and that many of the natives have probably never seen a 
white man, it is not to be wondered at that the new demand is met 
with opposition. It has been stated that the measures adopted to 
enforce the tax have been in many instances unduly harsh and 
oppressive, and that complaints of acts of violence on the part of 
subordinate officials have been received from the natives. ‘Troops 
have been sent into the interior and there have been some engage- 
ments, and native villages have been burnt down, but the effect of 
all this will be an expenditure vastly out of proportion to the tax 
anticipated, besides a disturbance of trade, and an unfriendly feeling 
on the part of the natives.' 

There is not, it appears, at present any good map of the Protec- 
torate. Mr. Garrett, Mr. Alldridge, and Col. Trotter have published 
maps mainly confined to the portions of the region they traversed, 
but I cannot find in the map-room of the Royal Geographical Society 
any such map, for instance, as the French have issued of their 
Guinea possessions. This is probably now the best and fullest map 
of the northern part of our Protectorate, though, as it was printed in 
1894, before the last boundary delimitation, it is in many respects 
already out of date. 

FREDK. A. EDWARDS. 


1 The Times (1898, Feb. 14\, 9; (18), 9 €. 3 (25), 5. 3 (26), 76 b. ; (March 3), 
5 b.5 (5). 7 b. 5 (7), 7d. 5 (9), 5&5 (19), 7 2.5 (23), SF. 5 (24), 5d. IOf. 5 
(30), 7b. 5 (31), 5 £ ; (April 2), 7 f. 5; (4), 8.3 (5), 12 d.5 (7), 4-3 (9) 4£,7 5 
(13), 8 f. 5 (14), 4b. ; (15), 7% 5 (16), 11 f. 5 (19), 5 d. 5 (20), 7 f. 5 (21), Ob. 5 
(22), § f., 6 a3 (26), 12b. Zhe Darly News (1898, March 19), 5; (31), 63 
(April 6), 6 a.; (13), 7. Zhe Datly Mail (1898, April 6), 5. Zhe Daily 
Chronicle (1898, Jan. 20). A travers le Monde (1897), 143- 
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THE HERALDIC ASPECT OF 
SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 





F the features which distinguish the poetry of Scott none, 
perhaps, surpass in cogency or beauty that which a heraldic 

1 view displays. Scott is pre-eminently the poet of the blazoned shield. 
The influence of heraldry upon his verse is evident to the least 

q observant—throughout, passages, some of exceeding brilliancy, occur 
4 with a frequency which renders this perception keenly susceptive. 
Of its significance none ever enjoyed an acuter perception, or of its 
occult grandeur a higher comprehension. His knowledge of the 
theme, as his poems evidence, was indeed recondite; its entire 
: resources—origin, mission, tradition, and laws—were at command. 
In recounting incidents and situations in which it is involved, whilst 
by its aid enhancing the grace and charm of his work, he has 
unfolded the ‘mystic sense” of the science, and set it to melody. 
Its unwieldy technicalities and perplexing vocabulary exchange their 
harshness—without deterioration of either or the tenor of the subject, 
but rather to its lucidity and consequent appreciation—for language 
and phraseology the most exquisite and happy. To aim at beautify- 
ing heraldry is to attempt the vain, but to disclose its beauties which 
are somewhat obscured is far otherwise. This Scott has achieved, and 
ig more; he has revealed to us the magnificent union of the minstrelsy 
and heraldry which affords such abundant and beautiful possibilities. 
As we scan the poems we discover arms—or their elements—in 
distinctive instances linked to personal cognomens, thus manifest- 


i ing their affinity; casually, cognizances presented alone suggesting 
Fy designations and evincing their synonymity. In certain blazons, too, 
hi we find their twofold sense (é.e., heraldic and figurative) explicitly 


" articulated, but it is not merely in treating specific devices the poet’s 
4 learning and perception of heraldry are displayed—throughout his 
verse both are tacitly expressed. 

The period of the poems, and the nature of the events therein — 
narrated, it may be urged, are amenable for those frequent and 
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marked armorial passages to which we have alluded. This is correct 
in part only. To illustrate precisely the eras, situations, and incidents 
treated, the introduction of heraldry as a concomitant—a piece 
of historic detail—was of course indispensable; that in exercising 
it the poet did so artistically was inevitable; but neither consideration 
is answerable wholly for that prominence bestowed in the poems 
upon heraldry and that exaltation of the science which palpably 
they affect. Therein we discover the personality of the man—not 
the poet—and his dominant characteristic revealed to us in a 
manner which no other trait of his work imparts so vividly. To 
demonstrate this is not difficult. The spirit of heraldry comprises, 
inter alia, the erection of brilliant races above the mediocre— 
the triumph of lineage—and a mechanism employed to perpetuate 
their conspicuous achievements. An immense pride of ancestry, 
allied with an over-ruling ambition aimed at the elevation of his 
race, constituted the ascendant trait in the character of Scott— 
the rude awakening from his dream forms a melancholy chapter 
in the history of letters. In a degree heraldry typified this 
peculiarity ; moreover, it proffered a convenient vehicle for its articu- 
lation ; upon his verse, therefore, its employment as a historical 
element being essential, it was bound to leave an impress which, 
regarded as a concomitant alone, it could not have effected so 
graphically. Hence Scott’s frequent use of heraldry is in no diminu- 
tive measure—and that obvious elevation of the science indicated 
entirely so—based upon heredity and temperament (he being the 
descendant of a noble house and fanatically imbued with its pride) 
and that overwhelming desire to magnify his. race which possessed 
him. Outside these considerations his knowledge and compre- 
hension of the science were undoubtedly nurtured by his pronounced 
tastes, that knowledge of history, poetry, and romance for which he 
was renowned, and further, his particular regard for relics of the past, 
of which heraldry was neither the least beautiful nor the least 
glorious. Hailing the ruins of Crichtoun Castle he exclaims : 


Oft have I traced within thy fort, 
Of mouldering shields the mystic sense, 
Scutcheons of honour or pretence, 
Quartered in old armorial sort, 
Remains of rude magnificence. 


An entire analysis of passages distinctly or remotely heraldic is 
not here feasible. We therefore select the more striking to illustrate 
the armorial mien of the poems, and demonstrate the point we have 
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essayed to establish. Amongst those of a national caste the fine 
description of the Scottish standard demands precedence. 


Highest, and midmost, was descried 

The royal banner floating wide ; 

The staff . . . . bent beneath the standard’s weight, 
Whene’er the western wind unrolled 

With toil the huge and cumbrous fold, 

And gave to view the dazzling field, 

Where, in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 

The ruddy Lion ramped in gold. 





On “ Flodden’s fatal field,” however, 


Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield, 


the “ruddy Lion” hung its head, and in conjunction with the 
delineation above, the following is mournfully significant : 
Afar the Royal Standard flies, 


And round it toils and bleeds and dies 
Our Caledonian pride ! 


_The dedication to Erskine breathes the patriotic spirit. When the 
f poet in reverie lay “stretched at length upon the floor,” and fought 
again “each combat o’er,” he saw that 


. Onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 
por still the scattered Southron fled before. 


“From the donjon tower on high, the men of Carrick” could 
descry 


Saint Andrew’s cross in blazonry 
Of silver, waving wide. 


And the “gorgeous collar” of King James when he greeted Marmion 
was, we are told, 


j Wrought with the badge of Scotland’s crown, 
4 The thistle brave of old renown. 


i Whilst Marmion tarries at an inn, the host, in relating his marvellous 


tale, tells how 
*, On the north, within the ring, 
Appeared the form of England’s king ; 
Who then a thousand leagues afar 
In Palestine waged holy war ; 
Yet arms like England’s did he wield, 
Alike the leopards in the shield. 
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Allusions to the English ensign are numerous and, as the suc- 
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ceeding instances, telling. In Branksome Hall knights and squires 
yeomen and mail-clad men are assembled. 

Why watch these warriors, armed, by night? 

They watch, to hear the bloodhound baying ; 

They watch, to hear the war-horn braying ; 

To see St. George’s red cross streaming. .. . 

Whilst all the national armorial figures are vigorous and majestic, 
it is in treating personal blazonry the poet is happiest. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to discover a passage more beautiful than that 
descriptive of the device borne by Scott of Thirlestane—to whom a 
charter was granted entitling him to bear a border of fleurs-de-luce, 
identical with that enclosing the “ ruddy Lion” of Scotland, with a 
bundle of spears for a crest—and the memorable incident whence 
it issued. “From fair St. Mary’s silver wave” to Branksome came 
this valiant warrior. 

His ready lances Thirlestane brave 
Array'd beneath a banner bright. 

The treasured fleur-de-luce he claims 

To wreathe his shield, since royal James, 

Encamped by Fala’s mossy wave, 

The proud distinction grateful gave, 
For faith ’mid feudal jars ; 

What time, save Thirlestane alone, 

Of Scotland’s stubborn barons none 
Would march to southern wars ; 

And hence, in fair remembrance worn, 

Yon sheaf of spears his breast has borne ; 

Hence his high motto shines revealed— 
** Ready, aye ready,” for the field. 

The Kerrs of Cessford bore, vert, on a chevron, betwixt three 
unicorns’ heads erased argent, three mulletts sable, with a unicorn’s 
head for crest ; the Scotts of Buccleuch, or, on a bend azure, a star 
of six points betwixt two crescents of the first. When the heir of the 
latter “ pursued his infant play,” 

. + « « The gray warriors prophesied, 
How the brave boy, in future war, 
Should tame the Unicorn’s pride, 
Exalt the Crescents and the Star. 
The Cranstouns, in obvious relation, bore as a crest a crane 
dormant, holding a stone in its foot. William of Deloraine, return- 
ing from his weird mission, meeting Lord Cranstoun, 
» » « « Marked the crane on the Baron’s crest— 
unfortunately, however, it followed, for William of Deloraine. The 
famed cognizance of the illustrious house of Douglas is often and 
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gracefully alluded to. From Branksome’s towers “to Branksome’s 
aid ” was seen “ the advancing march of martial powers.” 


The Bloody Heart blazed in the van, 
Announcing Douglas, dreaded name ! 


Of Ellen Douglas the minstrel sings : 


Loveliest and best ! 

Cause of every gallant’s sigh, 

And leading star of every eye, 
And theme of every minstrel’s art, 
The Lady of the Bleeding Heart. 





When Douglas, in his retreat, learns that the “tyrant of the 
Scottish throne... . . now hither comes,” he “ sorrowful, but undis- 
| mayed,” exclaims : | 
| Poor remnants of the Bleeding Heart, 


Ellen and I will seek, apart, 
The reftige of some forest cell, 


when Roderick Dhu loyally rejoins : 


il . « « « Blasted be yon pine, 

‘ My father’s ancient crest, and mine, 
If from its shade in danger part 

i The lineage of the Bleeding Heart. 


Concerning Archibald Douglas, King James to Marmion thus 
unjustly speaks : 

A chief unlike his sires of old. 

He wears their motto on his blade, 

Their blazon o’er his towers displayed ; 

Yet loves his sovereign to oppose, 

More than to face his country’s foes. 


The home of the family, Tantallon Castle, now in ruins, is vividly 
described. We quote from the delineation : 


Above the rest, a turret square 
e Did o’er its Gothic entrance bear, 
Of sculpture rude, a stony shield ; 
The Bloody Heart was in the field, 
And in the chief three mullets stood, 
The cognizance of Douglas blood. 


To “Branksome’s aid,” too, that renowned freebooter, Scott of 
} Harden, 


With many a moss-trooper, came on : 
And azure in a golden field, 
The stars and crescent graced his shield, 
Without the bend of Murdieston. 
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Sir Brian Tunstall, ycleped “the Undefiled,” wore white armour, 
and sustained a shield of the same. Fighting on the English side 
he fell on Flodden. Whether the epithet was suggested by the 
colour of his armour, or originated from his loyal and knightly char- 
acter, is unknown ; but, judging from the passages in relation to 
him, which are clearly figurative, we infer the latter incentive was 


entertained : 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
Theysaw...- 
« « « » Stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 


but 
. - . « Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheer’d Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white. 
Finally 


Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 
His life’s blood stains the spotless shield. 


Nothing could be more intensely poetic than the second line of the 
last quotation. The accomplished Sir Giles de Argentine, who was 
contemporaneous with Bruce, bore a cross of gules. 
Alone De Argentine, 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield. 
He received his death-blow ; 


The squadrons round free passage gave, 
The wounded knight drew near ; 
He raised his red-cross shield no more. 


To the question of Norman, heir of Armandave, Malise makes 
answer : 
** At Doune, o’er many a spear and glaive, 
Two barons proud their banners wave. 
I saw the Moray’s silver star, 
And marked the sable pale of Mar.” 


King James, apostrophising the loyalty of the people of Stirling 
and their love for the Douglas, is checked by the appearance of a 
harbinger, and exclaims : 

But soft ! what messenger of speed 

Spurs hitherward his panting steed ? 

I guess his cognizance afar— 

What from our cousin, John of Mar? 


To Rhoderick Dhu in durance comes the minstrel with tidings 0 
the fight. He bids him tune and sing. Acquiescing he chants : 

e . «» I see the dagger crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray’s silver star, 


Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war 
That up the lake comes winding far ! 
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The device of the Howards, as is well known, is a lion argent. At 
Branksome 

Each chief around leaned on his spear, 

To sce the pursuivant appear 

All in Lord Howard’s livery dressed, 

The lion argent decked his breast. 


At the proposition of Lord Howard the fierce Dacre is wroth. 


** Yet hear,” quoth Howard, ‘‘ calmly hear, 
Nor deem my words the words of fear : 
For, who in field or foray slack, 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back ?” 


On Flodden was seen 
. . . « Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 


and with Tunstall’s “ spotless banner white ” 
The Howard’s lion fell. 


The heraldic element in the relation it bears to Marmion in the 
poem of that name is not only full of charm and elegance but 
particularly striking. His career—the splendour of his reputation, 
the cause of its decline, and his fitting end—is typified throughout 
by the course of the falcon crest to a degree that, from an 
armorial analysis alone, we can almost comprehend it. Distinct 
from its heraldic significance, from history or fiction no finer 
illustration of knight-errantry, with its attendant conditions or 
contemporary picture, than the delineation of Marmion and his 
career affords could be adduced. The fact that the leading figure 
of the poem is purely an imaginary one by no means reduces its 
heraldic value. At Norham Castle Marmion arrives. 


Well was he armed from head to heel, 
In mail and plate of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm, of mighty cost, 
Was all with burnish’d gold emboss’d. 
Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hovered on her nest, 

With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 
¥’en such a falcon on his shield 

Soared sable in an azure field ; 

The golden legend bore aright, 

*¢ Who checks at me, to death is dight.” 
Blue was the charger’s broidered rein, 
Blue ribbons decked his arching mane : 
The knightly housing’s ample fold 

Was velvet blue, and trapp’d with gold. 
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Of Marmion’s men-at-arms attendant, 


The last, and trustiest of the four, 

On high his forky pennon bore 

Like swallow’s tail, in shape and hue, 

Flutter’d the streamer glossy blue, 

Where, blazoned sable as before, 

The towering falcon seemed to soar. 
and 

Last, twenty yeomen, two and two, 

In hosen black, and jerkins blue 

With falcons broider’d on each breast, 

Attended on their lord’s behest. 


Marmion is accorded a royal welcome. Two pursuivants “ with 
herald pomp and state” 


. . « « Hailed him Lord of Fontcnaye, 

Of Luterward and Scrivelbaye, 
Of Tamworth tower and town ; 

And he, their courtesy to requite, 

Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight, 
All as he lighted down. 

*« Now largesse, largesse, Lord Marmion, 
Knight of the crest of gold! 

A blazon’d shield, in battle won, 
Ne’er guarded heart so bold.” 


Escorting him to the castle hall, 


- « « « The heralds loudly cried, 
** Room, lordlings, room for Lord Marmion, 
With the crest and helm of gold! 
Full well we know the trophies won 
In the lists at Cottiswold. . . . 
We saw the victor win the crest 
He wears with worthy pride; 
And on the gibbet-tree, reversed, 
His foeman’s scutcheon tied.” 


The scene changes to Lindisfarne, where from “ Whitby’s cloistered 
pile” comes the Abbess to hold a chapter “ stern and strict” on two 


apostates, 
+ + « « One alone deserves our care. 
Her sex a page’s dress belied. . . . 
+ « « « On doublet breast, 
She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion’s falcon-crest. 


In the weird tilt with De Wilton, whom Marmion had wronged, 
the latter is almost vanquished. ‘To the surprised Fitz-Eustace 


+ « « » The moonlight did betray, 
The falcon-crest was soiled with clay 








, 
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Amidst the disorder on Flodden 


«e+ High 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly. 


And when Scotland’s seemed the victory, 


Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight. 


But “the scattered van of England wheels,” when 
- - . . Straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore... . 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 
- The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion? 


His casque removed, “ he felt free air.” 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare :— 
‘* Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon—charge again ! 
Cry—‘‘ Marmion to the rescue !”—Vain ! 
Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 


Upon his tomb 
. . « All around, on scutcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 
His arms and feats were blazed, 


De Wilton 
« + « « Won his rank and lands again ; 
And charged his old paternal shield 
With bearings won on Flodden field. 
The happy association of heraldry with architecture is occasionally 
denoted. Two instances have been already quoted. At Melrose 
The key-stone, that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys, or a quartre-feuille, 
and the monument at Mortham was 
Carv’d o’er in ancient Gothic wise, 
With many a scutcheon and device. 
The delineation of the champion of Branksome’s lady is purely 
metaphoric. 


Here standeth William of Deloraine, 

Good knight and true, of noble strain, 

Who sayeth, that foul treason’s stain, 
Since he bore arms, ne’er soiled his coat. 
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The succeeding, from “‘ Marmion” and the “ Lord of the Isles ” 
respectively, is likewise entirely figurative : 


. . » » Honour, with his spotless shield, 


Rend’s Honour’s scutcheon from thy hearse. 


The ensuing is adduced to evince the nobility heraldry presumably 
confers. Of King James in disguise it is said: 


His stately mien as well implied 
A high-born heart, a martial pride, 
As if a baron’s crest he wore. 


As befitting the subject we conclude this view of Scott and his 
verse with that regal description of the entry of the Lion King-at- 
Arms contained in “ Marmion”: 


First came the trumpets, at whose clang 
So late the forest echoes rang ; 
On prancing steeds they forward pressed, 
With scarlet mantle, azure vest ; 
Each at his trump a banner wore 
Which Scotland’s royal scutcheon bore, 
Heralds and pursuivants, by name 
Bute, Islay, Marchmount, Rothsay, came, 
In painted tabards, proudly showing 
Gules, Argent, Or, and Azure glowing, 
Attendant on a King-at-Arms, 
Whose hand the armorial truncheon held. . . 
On milk-white palfrey forth he paced ; 
His cap of maintenance was graced 
With the proud heron-plume. 
From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast 
Silk housings swept the ground, 
With Scotland’s arms, device, and crest, 
Embroidered round and round. 
The double tressure might you see, 
First by Achaius borne, 
The thistle, and the fleur-de-lis, 
And gallant unicorn. 
So bright the king’s armorial coat, 
That scarce the dazzled eye could note, 
In living colours, blazoned brave, 
The Lion, which his title gave. 


Should the incentives upon which we rest the responsibility for 
that influence we have essayed to depict fail to win our unqualified 
sympathy, the force and grandeur of its effect challenges our entire 
admiration, and establishes the conviction that heraldry, not weighed 
merely as a historical detail, but as an element of poetry, sheds upon 
it a lustre peculiarly its own. 

J. GALE PEDRICK. 
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THE LOW PEAK. 


E were awakened by the early sun shining through the 
casements of the “Charles Cotton,” reproaching us with 
the smiling lightsomeness of its greeting. From the next room the 
nasal strains of the Man from Town jarred mournfully through the 
corridors, eloquently demonstrating the efficacy of yesterday’s fresh 
air and exercise. On our own part we were loth to quit bed, but 
the deep melody of the sluggard’s voice was too intolerable, so we 
presently bestirred ourselves, dressed, rescued the Man from the 
clutches of Morpheus, and after a substantial breakfast of home- 
cured ham and the freshest of eggs we got out of doors into the cool 
of the morning. 

Yesterright’s chatter over the pipes and ale! had provided us 
with plenty of subjects for investigation. The Man, of course, had 
duly rejected (as was his custom) a good deal of supposition and 
improbability, but there still remained the topography of the Poet- 
Angler’s country, together with other realities of which he had taken 
careful note. Consequently it transpired that the church and the 
village were not the only things worth seeing before we bade adieu 
to Hartington. 

A path from the road through the meadows intercepts and 
crosses the Dove at one of its many curves, leading directly to what 
is the only well-preserved relic of the Poet-Angler—the Fishing 
House. 

And my poor Fishing House, my seat’s chief grace, 
Still stands of old in its accustomed place. 


So Cotton wrote to Walton, and so it remains. This classic 
retreat is a small kiosk, four square, occupying a most advantageous 
position upon the verge of a peninsula formed by an abrupt double 
of the stream. Many of the fine trees which fringe the opposite 
shore he must have planted himself, for he was a practical forester 
as well as a writer upon arboriculture. The thick foliage effectually 


» See ‘‘ Dovedale,” Gentleman's Magazine, Septercber 1898. 
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protects the current from the south sun, along a course where the 
backwater makes a favourite feeding ground. The selection of such 
a site is worthy of the judgment of the author of “ How to Catch a 
Grayling in a clear stream.” Here it was that year by year the 
precise, respectable “ Father Walton” was accustomed to wile away 
the time of his annual visits. He and Cotton were a queerly 
assorted Damon and Pythias, and in spite of their common pastime, 
it is really marvellous how they contrived to maintain the balance of 
friendship. 

The boy carried pipes and ale of Derbyshire brew from Beresford 
Hall to the Fishing House, where he laid them for Venator and 
Viator. The progress of time has carried before it all these things, 
from the pipes tothe Hall. All have vanished save the Fishing 
House with its monogram and its dedicatory “piscatoribus sacrum,” 
and even it has been restored from the decay into which it had 
fallen at the beginning of the present century. The Dove, like 
‘Tennyson’s Brook, continues to flow on clear and sprightly as ever, 
regardless of changes; and if her finny favours are not more 
numerous than in Cotton’s day, they are at any rate more eagerly 
sought after. 

The Fishing House stands at the entrance of Beresford Dale. 
The broad sweep of the Dove%Valley abruptly narrows into a gorge, 
through which fora little over half a mile the river traverses a course 
of singular beauty. Both sides of the dell are richly clad with 
timber, a trellised tangle of shrub growth with patches of delicate 
blues and pinks and yellows warming and brightening the shades of 
green. Derbyshire dales are famous for their kaleidoscopic effects, 
but here, for the brief length of Beresford Dale, it is as though the 
two shires of Derby and Stafford ran side by side to make the way of 
little Dove the most chasteZand lovely of them all. Cliffs and trees, 
deeps and shallows, lights and shades, all are modulated into a 
perfect whole, orderly and beautiful as Longfellow’s conception, 
where 

Reflected in the tide the grey rocks stand, 
And trembling shadows throw, 


And the fair trees lean over side by side, 
And see themselves below. 


We abandon the attempt to realise our impressions and follow a 
climbing footpath with the Man as guide. This leads to the bold 
eminence upon which are the ruins of Prospect Tower, where 
Mistress Cotton used to light a beacon for the guidance of her 


erratic husband At the foot of this hill are some fragments of 
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masonry, all that remains of Beresford Hall. Beresford, or more 
correctly Bearsford, is a commemorative word. Tradition is that the 
last wild bruin of England met his fate here. Wolfscote Bridge, a short 
distance away, is likewise an indicative place-name, significant of 
bygone days and our extinct fauna. 

Presently we clamber down from Prospect Tower to the site of 
Beresford. The Man, usually oblivious to the finer perceptions, 
recollects that something was remarked at the Fishing House 
about the pipes and ale which Cotton had laid for the Essex wayfarer. 
He illustrates the pensive thought by taking us over the cellars of the 
Hall where Cotton’s “ nappy” ale was stored, and where the barrel 
marks upon the sandstone walls are still to be seen. Alas for 
sentiment ! Cotton founded no family, and so the Beresford 
domains passed to strangers, through whom, “by divers mesne 
assignments and acts in the law,” they became vested in the late 
Right Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope. At onetime, somewhat recently, 
it was anticipated that the Hall was going to be rebuilt, but the idea 
of restoration now appears to have lapsed. 

After Beresford Dale the slopes of the valley rise higher, their 
sides becoming more and more rugged. The delicate colouring of 
the plants and the sweet propriety of Nature’s arrangement gradually 
give place to a more lofty grandeur. The narrow pathway rises and 
falls precipitously ; the cliffs lift higher and higher; the weather- 
beaten crags writhe upwards and outwards in every fashion of 
monstrous shape; some are studded with gnarled trees and half 
clothed with frowsy herbage, others rear up in bleak nakedness. 
Sometimes too it is a lengthened bulwark of carboniferous limestone 
unbroken by crack or crevice, save where some cavern mouth opens 
out like a Gothic arch; mighty barriers and mighty gateways 
dwarfing into insignificance even the rampart walls one reads of in 
Eastern fables. 

Adam Bede exclaimed enthusiastically, when he talked of 
Dovedale: “ Elegant poetry and eloquent prose have long since done 
for Dovedale all that words are capable of doing in the way of 
description.” But, where every step opens up a fresh vista and 
presents a varied impression to the mind, it is useless to expect the 
poor detail of plodding words to keep pace. Generations of artists 
have tried the subtler language of form and colour. Foremost 
among these is Chantrey, who, like the patriotic Derbyshire man that 
he was, laid aside his chisel to employ for a time his pencil for the 
interpretation of this rare beauty. Still, all these vicarious methods, 
-which writers and painters essay, are ineffective, and Dovedale, like 
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many another place, must be seen to be appreciated. And they do 
come—which, by the way, is a most hopeful and pleasing sign of the 
times. If one reads Cotton’s part of the ‘“ Compleat Angler” one 
sees how lightly the seventeenth century folks regarded the beautiful 
in nature. ‘“ These hills,” remarks Cotton apologetically, “ though 
high, bleak, and craggy, breed and feed good beef and mutton above 
ground, and afford good store of lead within.” “They had need of 
all these commodities,” replies Viator contemptuously, “to make 
amends for the ill landscape.” Sampson Erdeswick, in his “ Survey 
of Staffordshire,” a generation earlier, remarks that “ Dove having 
past by the side of Alstonefield [a village abutting on the dale] for 
three or four miles, without any matter worth the noting,” &c., &c. 
To-day, and every day during summer time, in spite of its remoteness, 
visitors may be seen traversing the course of the Dove, excursionists 
from Lancashire and the Midlands at holiday times, and on quieter 
days parties of picnicking visitors who are making this part of Peak- 
Jand their temporary retreat in the wilderness. It is a happy sign in 
our social evolution that we no longer shun the hill because it is 
steep, or the climbing path because it is not smooth ; that we feel a 
pleasant interest in the rustic, just because he is a grinning chaw- 
bacon, and not a mere biped of the conventional kind. If the poet 
said true when he asserted that 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 


we must surely, notwithstanding warring creeds, be progressing 
in our spiritual development. 

Dovedale proper, from the termination of Beresford Dale to the 
village of Thorpe, rakes north and south some four miles. At the 
latter place the river bends abruptly to the west, flanked on either 
side by two huge moels, Thorpe Cloud and Bunster. These twin 
smooth-pated sentinels mark the boundary of the rocks. Hence- 
forward the Dove, escaping from the wild ferocity of its late environ- 
ment, sinks once more into quiet placidity ; the precarious gangway 
over all sorts of irregularities becomes a path through the meadows ; 
rich woods lie upon the slopes. We traverse a few gentle undula- 
tions, and then, buried in the very bottom of a clough, out of the 
world in a quiet paradise of its own, we come to Ilam-on-Dove. 

The distance from Thorpe Cloud (three-quarters of a mile), short 
as it is, marks the difference between storm and repose. Nature has 
done much for Ilam by outlining the lofty terraces. that shut it in; 
but the hand of man has also largely contributed to the perfection. of 
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its beauty, by planting and so forth. Such a striking situation not 
only pleases one in prospect, but, in our case, inspires a listening ear. 
The Man from Town, who rarely misses any printed information 
worth knowing, produces a booklet entitled ‘Three Ancient Cross 
Shafts, the Font, and St. Bertram’s Shrine at Ilam,” by Dr. Browne, 
Bishop of Stepney, very helpful to the close student of archzology. 
There appears to be considerable doubt as to who St. Bertram really 
was, and the Man confesses that he has not referred to Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s “ Lives.” We understand, however, that he is supposed to 
have come from Stafford and settled down here. Ilam has not, how- 
ever, remained exclusively a refuge of the saints. Its old ecclesias- 
tical fabric and venerable crosses show that the churchman was, as 
usual, easily first in this fair spot; but others ultimately followed. 
In the seventeenth century, while Cotton was grumbling over the 
wild savagery of the Peak and sighing for a genteel neighbourhood, 
fashionable Congreve was glad to rusticate on his patrimonial estate 
at Ilam, where it was possible to make better pace with his literary 
work than amid the dissipation of town life. It was in a grotto near 
the Hall that he wrote the “Old Bachelor” and part of the “ Mourn- 
ing Bride.” Furthermore, the happy retirement of this Arcadia was 
specially distinguished by the appreciation of that most uncertain 
critic of landscape scenery—Dr. Johnson. The Doctor, as everybody 
knows, was very “viewy” in regard to such-like matters. What was 
currently pronounced to be beautiful did not always please him. 
Circumstances frequently brought him into this locality, partly, no 
doubt, owing to the fact that his birthplace was in the county, and 
that his old grandfather, famous locally as a pugilist, had lived at 
Cubley, on the Derbyshire side. During these visits he used to be 
the guest of Dr. Taylor, who taught Ashbourne School. In connec- 
tion with one of these visits we have recorded a delightful bit of 
Boswelliana. ‘Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see 
Ilam, a romantic scene . . . Johnson described it, distinctly and 
vividly, at which I could not but express to him my wonder ; be- 
cause, though my eyes, as he observed, were better than his, I could 
not by any means equal him in representing visible objects. I said 
the difference between us in this respect was as between a man who 
has a bad instrument but plays well on it, and a man who has a good 
instrument on which he can play very imperfectly.” It is easy to 
adapt one’s mind to circumstances. Try, dear reader, to picture the 
great lexicographer, with all his pedantry and ponderosity, hectoring 
away upon the what is and what is not of natural beauty ; the rapt 
biographer standing by in silent admiration, while old Dr. Taylor 
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reiterates, in suppressed undertones, his own opinion that Johnson 
“was a man of clear head, great power of words, a very gay imagina- 
tion ; but that it is no use disputing with him. He will not hear you, 
and, having a louder voice than you, must roar you down” ! 

Anyhow, the Doctor’s taste must have been correct this time, and 
it seems obvious that, so far as he was capable of a predilection for 
anything outside of Fleet Street, this part of the Vale of Dove was 
his particular “vanity.” Unfortunately, Boswell only records this 
one visit, and Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the most eminent Johnsonian 
annotator of our day, is unable to add much to our information. 
But local tradition, which seldom or never gets “out of print,” has 
kept alive the interesting story that Ilam is none other than the 
Happy Valley of “ Rasselas.” This is very probably the case, and 
that notwithstanding the fact that the “spacious valley in the king- 
dom of Amhara, surrounded on every side by mountains,” has few 
points of detail in accord with the place of St. Bertram’s shrine. We 
must remember that word pictures in those days were intentionally 
stiff and rigid. Such was Macaulay’s amusing description of the 
Garden of Eden; an exact square, with a convenient bridge over 
each of the four rivers, the tree of knowledge in the centre, the man 
on the right hand, the woman on the left, and the beasts drawn up 
in an exact circle round them. 

The Man, swift to perceive a reality, stoutly argues in support of 
the tradition. The rivulets which descended from the mountains, he 
points out, formed a lake in the Happy Valley, and (quoting from 
“ Rasselas ”) “ this lake discharged its superfluities by a stream which 
entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the northern side, and fell 
with dreadful noise from precipice to precipice till it was heard no 
more.” Of course there is no lake at Ilam, but here, in the Hall 
grounds, is the outlet of the underground watercourse of Abyssinia. 
The Hamps and Manyfold, two streams which water the adjacent Staf- 
fordshire valley, disappear about six miles to the north of Ilam, and 
aftera totally subterraneous course, reappear close by Congreve’s grotto. 

With respect to the Hall, little need be said except that 
it is a very beautiful modern building, and belongs to the Right 
Hon. R. W. Hanbury, M.P. As the Hall practically stands 
for Ilam it is in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
church sheltering St. Bertram’s shrine should have merged into 
a purlieu of the great house. The well kept grounds of the Hall 
and the shaven turf of God’s acre lie contiguous, without any 
fence to mark the division between sacred and unconsecrate. 
Inside the church the foremost object of interest is the Chantrey 
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masterpiece, representing the death-bed of Mr. Pike Watts, a former 
owner of the Hall—a marvellously striking piece of sculpture. This, 
with the Saxon crosses and many another “ storied urn and animated 
bust” which we have not time to particularise, carry the history of 
St. Bertrara’s refuge well backward into its earliest days. 

Bright sunshine and the present realities of our journey are 
just now more congenial subjects of attraction, so we bid adieu to 
Ilam and pursue our course beside the river to Ashbourne, three 
miles distant. The rugged elevations and tangled, moppy shrub 
growth, so characteristic of hoydenish “Stonyshire,” have given 
place to a more elegant regularity of arrangement. The sides of the 
valley bend away to the right and left with easy grace ; the current 
of the Dove mioves along with decorum. Having nearly reached the 
confines of Peakland, broad licence must terminate ; romping and 
rattling streams, fit companions of irresponsible, untilled acres, must 
become jog-trot waterways. Pastures become richer and meadow 
grass deeper, until at length the last undulation has been skirted, and 
Ashbourne, the southern outpost of the Peak Country, lies in view. 

Ashbourne (or “Esseburn,” as Doomsday has it) is more than 
a village or country town. It is an ancient royal borough, a place 
which had to put on spectacles to see its beginnings, even as far 
back as the reign of Edward I. It is both plentifully dowered 
with the memories of association and favoured in situation and 
surroundings. The rolling fields swell away into Staffordshire 
(‘ Loamshire,” George Eliot aptly calls it), and the deep leafy lanes, 
bordered with wild flowers and tendrils, and topped with hedgerows, 
make a striking contrast to the lacing and interlacing limestone 
fences of the Derbyshire uplands. It would not be difficult to imagine 
this a Norman landscape and not a bit of the north of England. So 
indeed the authoress of “ Adam Bede” must have pictured it when 
she wrote that fine passage : 


What a glad world this looks like. I have often thought so when, in foreign 
countries, where the fields and woods have looked to me like our English 
Loamshire—the rich land tilled with just as much care, the woods rolling down 
the gentle slopes to the green meadows—I have come on something by the 
roadside which has reminded me I am not in Loamshire ; an image of a great 
agony—the agony of the Cross. It has stood perhaps by the clustering apple 
blossoms, or in the broad sunshine by the cornfield, or at a turning by the wood 
where a clear brook was gushing below; and surely if there came a traveller to 
this world who knew nothing of the story of man’s life upon it, this image of 
agony would seem to him strangely out of place in the midst of this joyous 
nature. He would not know that, hidden behind the apple blossoms, or 
among the golden corn, or under the shadowy boughs of the wood, there might 
be a human heart beating heavily with anguish. 
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It was this bonnie land of plenty which lent itself for a back- 
ground to “Adam Bede.” It provided the characters too—real 
Derbyshire men and women—though that is a matter outside the 
present. It tempted Wordsworth from his lakeside haunts, and it 
helped the muse of Tom Moore, and formed his temporary home 
when he gave up the artificialities of London drawing rooms to 
write “‘ Lalla Rookh.” From his cottage at Mayfield he could hear 
the bells of Ashbourne Church, and their music inspired him to 
supplement his great poem with a very little one. Who has not read 
“Those Evening Bells.” 


Those evening bells, those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth and home and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 


And so ’twill be when I am gone— 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall walk these dells 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ! 


Carlyle instanced Dr. Johnson as a Great One in his now too 
seldom read “ Heroes and Hero Worship.” It is a singular co- 
incidence that Johnson’s fellow-hero, Rousseau, was also at one 
time temporarily resident here. The Sage disapproved of Jean 
Jacques in detail ; called him ‘a sadly contracted hero,” and so 
forth—but still a hero, because he was in earnest. “The world got 
itself supplied with anecdotes for light laughter from these perver- 
sions and contortions of poor Jean Jacques.” And somebody else 
has declared that the world made him such a constant diner-out that 
he nearly starved through lack of time to do his music-copying. 
The fact is, Rousseau’s friends were by no means so careless of his 
welfare as such remarks suggest. His morbid sensibility having 
caused him to fancy that personal danger awaited him all over the 
Continent, it was chiefly through the influence of Hume, the 
historian, that a home was provided for him at Wootton Hall, near 
Ashbourne (which is, by the way, the “ Donnithorne Hall” of 
“ Adam Bede.”) “ Here,” he writes in April 1766, “I have arrived 
at last at an agreeable and sequestered asylum, where I hope to 
breathe freely and at peace.” Just twelve months afterwards, having 
broken with those who had proved friends in need, he returned to 
the Continent, full of resentment and reproach. Many people know 
that story about the man of rank who called upon Rousseau. “I 
know why you come here,” cried the poet ; “you come to see what 
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a poor life I lead ; how little is in my poor pot that is boiling there. 
Well, look into the pot! ‘There is half a pound of meat, one carrot, 
and three onions; go and tell the whole world that, if you like, 
Monsieur.” His sojourn at Ashbourne was marked by the same 
volcanic whimsicality. For instance, somebody sent to Wootton 
Halla present of wine. This gift he construedfinto an affront. Dr. 
Johnson once held the same views respecting a pair of boots that were 
left for him, and he pitched them ‘into the quadrangle. Rousseau 
declined to touch the wine, and it remained in the cellar for the next 
comer. At this time Dr. Darwin, author fof the “ Botanic Garden,” 
and an ancestor of the great biologist, lived in neighbourly proximity 
to Wootton Hall. For some reason, or for no reason at all, Jean 
Jacques had made up his mind not to know Darwin. The latter 
becoming aware of the fact, contrived an opportunity to place himself 
where the poet had to pass, and occupied himself in pretending to 
examine a plant. ‘ Rousseau,” he said, “are you a botanist?” The 
abruptness of the salutation saved the|situation for the time being, 
and the two chatted together very cosily ; but upon consideration the 
possibility that Darwin had schemed for the interview suggested itself 
to poor, mad Rousseau, and he vetoed any further intimacy. 

The Man from Town remembers that Wootton Hall was held by 
Sir Richard Fleetwood for the King in 1643, and if he receives any 
encouragement he will spin a long yarn about the Derbyshire 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. We will reserve that treat until after 
supper. Inthe meantime we will just look inside the beautiful parish 
church of St. Oswald. Its rare architecture, as well as its long tale of 
mural adornments, justify the designation of “ Pride of the Peak.” 
That piece of sculpture by Banks in memory of the child Penelope 
Boothby is famous for its design and execution. Still more beautiful 
in its simplicity is the inscription underneath, “The unfortunate 
parents ventured their all on this frail bark, and the wreck was total.” 
Close by the church is the Grammar School, and on the opposite 
side of the road Dr. Taylor’s house. On the east side of the town is 
Ashbourne Hall. It was here that Prince Charlie made his headquarters 
in 1745, when he marched his men to Derby and marched them 
back again. The Boothbys had to leave their house to make room 
for his royal person ; the royal retinue, like the Psalmist’s enemies, 
appropriated the rooms and called them after their own names. The 
Boothbys quickly got back again, however, and converted, as far as 
possible, the necessity of their flight into an act of distinction. They 
preserved the chalked names on the chamber doors, and one of these, 
carefully varnished over, still remains. 
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It may be mentioned that the route of the Young Pretender lay 
pretty much beside the Dove, only it was upon the high road on the 
Derbyshire side. An old friend of ours, recently deceased, was as a 
lad acquainted with an ancient goodman who had witnessed this 
march through Peakland. The inhabitants themselves were, as 
recently as the beginning of the present century, pronounced “a horde 
of savages,” but like doesn’t always take to like, and the advent of 
the breekless warriors of Charles Edward is said to have worried 
them exceedingly. This did not arise so much from personal fear 
as for the safety of their goods and chattels. It was the confident 
hope of the Peaklanders that the rebels would continue their march 
right onward to London, and there get hanged or otherwise extermi- 
nated, thereby saving the necessity of a return journey. Their very 
worst fears were justified when the Highlanders were back upon 
them again in a few days! Here is one story of the march which 
lingers locally :— 

An old cottager espied a band of foragers in the distance. They 
were making towards his homestead, and, of course, he had a shrewd 
guess what their errand would be. Farm stock he had none to 
reive. His wife was too hard fared to run any risk of being “kissed 
an’ carried awa’.” But on the wall of the houseplace there hung an 
obvious piece of loot, namely, a flitch of bacon. The old fellow, 
however, determined to have a good try and keep this winter provi- 
sion of his out of the wambles of the Highland gentry, so in the 
few minutes at his disposal he made his arrangements. When the 
soldiers entered the cottage they found a man lying on the settle in 
the last throes of dissolution, and a woman wringing her hands over 
him in indescribable agony. The clansmen, bare-legged though 
they were, yielded a certain amount of pity, and prosecuted the 
search after what they wanted with civility and without interfering 
with the dying man. After rummaging about and finding nothing of 
value they took their departure. Immediately they had got clear 
away the wild man of the Peak jumped off the settle, removed the 
chaff bed, and, drawing forth the bacon, proceeded to hang it once 
more in its accustomed place ! 

But here is the antique sign of the “ Green Man” bestriding the 
highway in medizval fashion. We shall surrender to the obstacle 
and terminate our journey here. The place is not only ancient but 
of peculiar construction, for there is neither front nor side to it. 
The entrance is an archway garnished with objects of good cheer 
in the shape of real joints and game—speaking an earnest of that 
welcome which Shenstone declared was always warmest at an inn. 
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The archway leads into a quadrangle, with sides that contain ample 
accommodation for man and beast, both of which are at liberty to 
foregather in the open square. This is a veritable caravansary of 
the most comfortable kind ; and the present landlady, we may add, 
is a worthy successor of the good dame who gave to Boswell a 
picture of the “Green Man” as a keepsake, and whose excellent 
qualities moved so thoroughly the admiration of the great biographer. 


JOHN HYDE, 
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THE WAY CHINA IS GOVERNED. 


[This article was in type before the recent coup d’éat took place, but a 
historical account of the last two Imperial successions is added at the end.— 
Ep. Gentleman’s Magazine.} 


HERE is a great dea] of cheery human nature about the 
Emperors of China, and the Manchu Emperors especially 

have been very good fellows, taken all round. The first was a 
mere youth when his uncle, Torkun, took Peking, and left no par- 
ticular impress of character upon the times. On one point, however, 
he put his foot down firmly : his Empress offended him, and, despite 
the entreaties of his Confucianist mentors, he quickly got rid of her. 
The second Emperor reigned over sixty years, and lived a blameless, 
busy life, embittered only by the undutiful conduct of two of his sons, 
one at least of whom was either a Christian himself or had intrigued 
with the Christians. The third Emperor was a thoroughly conscien- 
tious prince, but easily humbugged by sanctimonious quacks and 
charlatans. The fourth was one of the most brilliant monarchs that 
ever sat upon any throne; he started off by bundling out all the 
alchemists, priests, and philosophers whom his father used to 
patronise ; reigned for sixty years almost without a single day’s ill- 
ness ; took his pleasure ; wrote poems; made the “fur fly” amongst 
his viceroys and generals, and generally raised the prestige of China 
to its very highest point. With the fifth Emperor degeneration set in. 
The sixth was a well-meaning but obstinate man, under whom 
Europeans first got in the thin end of the wedge. The seventh 
was a contemptible debauchee, whose summer palace “ the Allies” 
burnt about his head, whilst he himself slunk off to Tartary. The 
last two Emperors have been mere youths, and even if they had or 
have any character to develop, they have been obliged to take quite 
a back seat during the life of the Dowager-Empress. Moreover, the 
present Emperor’s position on the throne is decidedly shaky froma 
“proper” point of view ; he is the cousin of the last, and the first of 
the Manchu monarchs who has not beena son of his predecessor. By 
some adoption jugglery (which the Board of Rites only can explain), 
not only is he made the son of his cousin’s father ; but his son, if he 
ever has any, is to count as his predecessor's son. Hence one at 
least of the last two Emperors must be left “ orbate,” and the ghost 
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will literally “play the devil” with his corpse. This razon de Ja sin- 
razon so puzzled the Quixotic mind of a crack-brained censor in 1878, 
that he actually foretold therefrom the collapse of the dynasty, and 
then committed suicide. It is the vigorous old Dowager who is partly 
responsible for all this confusion ; for her sister married the real 
father of the present Emperor, and naturally she wishes to be 
the “ mother” of as many Emperors as possible, and to keep all the 
good things in the tribe of Nara. Moreover, special care has always 
been taken by the Dowager that the present Emperor should have no 
such opportunity as his predecessor took to marry “morganatically” 
before his formal matrimony to a girl of the Nara tribe. The result, 
so far, has been that the widow of the last Emperor died conveniently 
soon after her husband's decease, and the present Emperor has not 
yet had any children at all—at any rate, no sons. Although the 
Dowager-Empress is nominally in the background, and is supposed 
to live in otiose retirement at ‘The Park,” the Emperor has to show 
her very great deference, and every now and then a decree appears in 
her name, which proves that she is still “all there” ; for instance, 
when the veteran antiforeign statesman, Li Hung-tsao, died the other 
day, she had her own say on the subject of his merits, in addition to 
what the Emperor said. She herself has a pedigree which is far from 
being of the bluest. When the seventh Emperor came to the throne, 
his confarreatio wife was already dead, and, in accordance with 
“doctrine,” she received the posthumous rank of Empress (in heaven); 
but the following year a wife of subordinate rank, belonging to the 
Niukuru tribe, was made Empress (in the flesh); and after waiting 
for it to be seen which of the coemptio wives won the race fora 
son, the present Dowager, a lady of the palace who had given 
birth to the future eighth Emperor, was in 1856 promoted from 
the category of “handmaids” (f/x), and patented with the rank of 
“ queen-consort.” In 1858 an ingenious arrangement was invented 
which appears to have no precedent whatever in “ doctrine.” 
The queen-consort was raised to the rank of “Empress of the 
West,” in contradistinction to her senior colleague of the East, 
who ranked with, but before, her. For many years these two 
Dowagers acted together as Regents, but it was always understood 
that the Western Empress really pulled the strings. In 1881 the 
Eastern Empress died, and the Western shone by her own unreflected 
light. On the coming of age (in his sixteenth year) of the present 
Emperor, the Dowager made a great show of abandoning power, and 
it was generally understood that this was a mere prelude to her con- 
tinuing it; over and over again it was pointed out to her where lay 
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her duty and the interests of the Empire, and very possibly she would 
have, coyly, “ whilst vowing she would not consent, consented,” had 
not the “other side” stopped pressing her just at the last and right 
psychological moment. Notwithstanding this, the Dowager’s in- 
fluence remains very great; for, besides having a “ party” of her own, 
she has the right by law to interfere in all matters connected with 
the Emperor’s wives, which practically makes the forthcoming of 
sons dependent upon her goodwill. Besides, she takes precedence 
of the Emperor on all solemn occasions, and he is obliged to make 
periodical visits to inquire about her “warmth and cold.” Ina 
word, admitting that the Emperor is an able man and well dis- 
posed, nothing can be done so long as he and his “ mother” fail 
to pull together. The fourth Emperor—a long-headed man—under- 
standing all this, used to carry his mother about with him all over 
Tartary and China, even on his hunting expeditions ; he did this 
systematically up to her death at the age of eighty-six. But the present 
Manchus are not of the fibre and kidney of the early stock, and, 
instead of shooting tigers in Manchuria for a pastime, they dally with 
their women in the harems of Peking. No one but his “ mother” 
and his women really knows much of the present ruler of China, 
except that he is stated to be sensitive, highly educated, hot-tempered, 
apparently anxious to learn, and evidently chafing under the watchful 
supervision of his mother’s party. So far, his decrees give no evi- 
dence whatever of a commanding will; but within the last few days 
he would seem, from the telegrams received, to have asserted himself. 

The Manchus, as a body, really do not care two straws about 
Confucius, though it is part of their policy to make a great fuss; just 
as Napoleon found it paid best to humour the Popes. Of course, I 
am speaking of the genuine typical Manchus, who are fast dying out 
and becoming petticoated prigs of Chinamen, but without a China- 
man’s suppleness and brains. The true Manchu has an honest 
contempt for “ writing fellows”; he has long since forgotten his own 
language, and now speaks a rough, energetic, bastard Chinese, called 
Pekingese, with a good, honest, country burr. It bears much the same 
relation to “literary Chinese” that Hindustani does to Sanskrit ; or, 
better still, that the Viennese dialect does to German. The Emperor of 
China on formal occasions, descanting on funerals, Confucius, filial 
piety, and so on, is like Mr. E. J. Dillon’s French President descanting on 
“ right, civilisation, and justice.” The real human Manchu Emperor 
making broad jokes in the coarse Peking brogue, cracking melon- 
seeds and puffing at his water-pipe withal, may be compared with his 
Majesty the Emperor Franz-Joseph, with a feather in his billycock, 
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and a pot of Pilsener beer before him ; smoking a long, coarse Italian 
Avana da quindici with a straw run through it, and exchanging repar- 
tees with his private cronies in piquant Viennese. The Manchus like 
sport, good living, and fresh air ; they neither care nor profess to 
care one little bit about the Chinese Empire, except in so faras it isa 
big elastic sponge out of which can be squeezed, at suitable intervals, 
a rich nutriment. The one exception is, or was, the Emperor, who 
during the first four reigns took a keen pleasure, as well as a pride, 
in running the vast machine as economically and as uprightly as 
possible: and even now there is a considerable quantity of good, 
manly leaven in Manchu mankind, just as there is in any other man. 
kind ; and it is this minority of good men which keeps things going, 
not to speak of the leaven of good in the Chinese or Confucian 
element, which combines with the excellence on the Manchu side, 
even as in the United States the understratum of solid worth in 
party life keeps things sufficiently afloat in the Serbonian bogs of 
Populism and Tammany Hall. 

During the summer of 1897 the Dowager-Empress gave one or two 
garden-parties. Her brother-in-law, the late Prince Kung (the Em- 
peror’s uncle), stood by her side as her henchman, and several farces 
were acted before the company. Besides the ordinary paper lanterns, 
the electric light was introduced for the first time; the chief of the 
tatan (certain male officials in attendance on harem duty in Eastern 
countries) introduced the chief statesmen in turn to the Empress, 
who was graciously pleased to “accord rice.” After this banquet they 
were conducted “in fish line ” (Indian file) round to the theatre, the 
Empress herself being carried in an eight-bearer open chair, wearing 
her “easy costume.” Only forty-six persons were allowed to sit, and 
only two of these on stools. As to the other forty-four, it is presumed 
they sat on what the Shah of Persia once told a British Minister to 
sit, when his Excellency, looking round, inquired: “On what am I to 
sit, your Majesty ?” 

The Dowager-Empress makes things pretty lively for the ¢a‘an 
if they do not behave themselves, and in fact for the dukes and 
princes too. Just before the above-described garden-party, the 
Archduke Tsai-shu received eighty blows of the heavy bamboo. A 
tatan, perhaps in connection with the same scandal, was deliberately 
flogged to death at her express command, nominally for receiving 
private guests within palace precincts. 

The Emperor himself has a very hard time of it. He has to be 
in his council-chamber at 3 A.M. every morning to receive reports and 
despatches. Those he agrees to are marked with a peculiar. scratch 
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by an ivory paper-knife, or he writes a rescript with red ink. These 
early hours are very trying to the more aged of the statesmen, who- 
have always to be at the Front Gate of Peking shortly after midnight. 
Each public office has its fixed days in rotation for audience and 
introductions. Only viceroys, governors, generals, and a few other 
provincial officials of high rank receive their appointments direct 
from the Emperor ; and of course there is considerable competition 
for these, and many unkind things are said of the way in which they 
are obtained. First of all the Board has to be squared; then the 
tatan department ; the princes ; and those who have the entrée. But 
all this is mere hearsay; and in any case, if bribery or corruption 
affects important appointments—as it undoubtedly does occasionally, 
at least—the Chinese (and Manchus) are much too sharp to let the 
man in the street know exactly how the oracle is worked. I prefer 
to judge by what the decrees of former strong Emperors specifically 
tell me. Even then there were cabals at court; statesmen, even 
honest ones, were occasionally caught asking favours of the ¢afan, and 
tatan were detected running their friends in for provincial posts 
under the wing of statesmen. The fourth Emperor, during epidemics 
of corruption, took the heads off at least 25 per cent. of his most 
prominent provincial officials, either for bribery, peculation, false 
charges, treason, or other heinous offence. Under the present com- 
paratively degenerate rulers it is reasonable to suppose, from the 
rareness of punishment in high circles, that corruption is more 
universal, and is seldomer denounced. Yet, in spite of that, the 
viceroys and governors of most provinces are good men, and, more- 
over, men whom “all the world” expects to see promoted. Some 
provinces have governors and no viceroys, others viceroys and no 
governors; others, again, viceroys amd governors, variously dis- 
tributed. A certain proportion of these posts are manifestly given to 
Manchus of whom no one out of Peking ever heard, simply because 
they are Manchus, and usually relatives or favourites of the Empress 
or some powerful prince ; but, owing to the way in which Manchus 
juggle with their borrowed Chinese names, it is never possible for an 
outsider to say whose son a given Manchu is. No Manchu prince 
ever visits the provinces now; the visit to Tientsin and Chefoo of the 
Emperor’s father in 1886 was quite an exception, as is also the coming 
visit to Tientsin of the Emperor and his mother. But very few high 
posts are given to Manchus compared with what used to be the case 
under the strong Emperors of last century, who pulled all provincial 
strings for themselves. Whether it be that Manchu brain capacity is 
now rarer, or that degenerate Manchus cannot be trusted away from 
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Peking by a weak Emperor ; or that Confucianism is reasserting the 
\ right of Chinese to a full share of the high offices, the fact remains 
i. that such important posts as Canton, Nanking, Tientsin, Kashgaria, 
r Hankow, &c., are almost always in the hands of strong representative 
Chinamen, corrupt or otherwise. There is one Manchu viceroy at 
present in Yiin Nan, but he (apart from any family influence) seems 
to be an able man who has worked his way up. The one Manchu 
governor (Kiang Si province) is, I believe, a connection of the 
Empress-Dowager, as was also his brother and predecessor, who was 
at last dismissed for corruption. I knew the latter when he was 
treasurer at Hangchow. Within the past few weeks the exceedingly 
able Manchu general Junglu has been appointed to Tientsin in place 
of the feeble and corrupt Wang Wen-shao. 

I In addition to the viceroys and governors, there are at Canton, 
4 Foochow, Hangchow, and at other places less known to Europeans, 
: high officials called Tartar-Generals, who rank above even the 
j Viceroy, and are in command of degenerate Manchu garrisons, or 
“ faithful Chinese ” garrisons assimilated to Manchus. ‘These high 
officers, together with their assistant-generals, are of course Manchus 
—occasionally Chinese “‘ bannermen ”—and form a sort of check on 
the Viceroy. When I was at Canton in 1874, the Chinese Governor 
joined the Manchu General in impeaching the Manchu Viceroy, who 
had made a mess of things directly he arrived. The highest pro- 
vincial post is undoubtedly the viceroyalty of Nanking, which has 
under it three governorships ; not only the ablest, but also the most 
honest Chinamen are almost invariably appointed to this post. For 
instance, within my own time, first there was the Mussulman viceroy, 
Ma Sin-i, who was assassinated ; then the Marquis Tséng’s father, the 
highest type of Chinese statesmanship in modern times ; then Shén 
Pao-chéng, a relative of the notorious Commissioner Yeh, and the 
proud destroyer of the first railway ; then Tso Tsung-t’ang, the con- 
queror of Kashgaria ; then the Marquis Tséng’s uncle ; and, finally, 
the energetic Chang Chih-tung, and the present cautious Liu K’un-yi. 
But though this is the highest post of honour, it is by no means the 
highest ‘squeeze post” ; nor, in fact, are any of the great viceroyalties 
(except perhaps that of Sz Ch’wan, with its population of 60,000,000 
Or 70,000,000) given with a deliberate view to favour and peculation, 
although a corrupt officer may rapidly accumulate a fortune in any 
one of them. The highest post which is admittedly corrupt is that of 
“ Hoppo,” or Customs collector, at Canton. Like his colleague of 
New York, this officer is specially meant to “make his pile.” He is 
invariably a Manchu of the “ bondsman ” class, and makes no pre- 
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fession of consulting the people’s welfare. Another “ pocket berth” 
is that of the Tartar-generalship of Foochow, curiously enough entrusted 
with the collection of native Customs. I do not propose to weary the 
reader with an enumeration of strange names ; suffice it to say that 
there are about ten viceroyalties, twenty governorships, six Tartar- 
generalships, twenty chief treasurers, twenty chief judges, twenty 
Chinese generals, a dozen Tartar assistant-generals, three Imperial 
purveyors, and a number of Manchu Customs collectors. These, 
together with the high department billets at Peking, form the 
“plums” of officialdom. Not a single one draws any salary from 
Peking: all are paid from the provincial treasuries ; and the Peking 
Government takes no cognisance of these except in a general way, 
so that it may “appropriate” sums to the public service from the 
admitted totals. 

China is a curious mixture of excessive centralisation and excessive 
decentralisation. ‘Things are so arranged that all the capillaries send 
their venal contributions through ever-enlarging channels to the 
heart at Peking, where a depurative process takes place, and whence 
arterial demands for more are disseminated over the provinces. 
Fatty degeneration of the heart and obstinate aneurisms or cloggings 
all along the line of circulation have, however, of recent years sadly 
interfered with the smooth working of this admirable theoretical 
system. 

To begin at the very bottom of the tree. There are about 
30,000,000 registered cultivators in the Empire, and (at present low 
silver rates) the nominal taxes do not much exceed 30,000,000 half- 
crowns, or, say, four millions sterling in all. It must not be imagined 
that thirty million registered cultivators means only thirty million 
owners. It will suffice for present purposes to explain that, when the 
land-tax was made immutable 180 years ago, all transfers of property 
were in future to be so arranged in a “ fish-scale register” that every 
increment or change should fit into one of the then existing “ scales.” 
Now, as silver is too valuable a commodity, even at its present price, to 
be handled by a community which dines for a halfpenny and counts in 
tenths of a farthing, it has always been the custom to rate the silver 
in brass coins ; and the result has gradually come to be that in the 
mildest cases twice the real sum due is officially paid, whilst in 
harder instances four, five, and even ten times the nominal land-tax 
is extorted. Then there is the 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. extra for 
waste, a fee for the collector’s receipt, and many another “ local” 
charge, charity, compensation, or other squeeze superadded. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that the district-magistrate (a functionary 
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corresponding to the French prefect of department, who keeps the 
registers) collects three times the tax due, and is besides, as a matter 
of policy, always slightly in arrear officially. Thus he has at least 
twice the amount of the real land-tax to keep for himself. Of course 
the value of each such prefect’s berth is well-known to the official body, 
and the average amount which he may keep for himself varies from 
4500 to £5,000 a year, according to its situation and pedigree. 
The rest of the money extorted goes partly into the pockets of the 
prefect’s police mob, partly in birthday presents and bribes to his 
superiors, and partly in the legitimate expenditure upon official state. 
Salaries are paid out of the recognised official portion. Each of the 
twenty provinces contains from fifty to a hundred of these prefects, and 
each prefecture-general has from five to ten prefectures (or, as Euro- 
peans usually call them, districts, under it); thus every province has 
about ten prefectures-general with city residences of the first class. 
All orders from and to the prefects have to be conveyed through 
the prefect-general, who is a mere channel of communication, and 
has no original jurisdiction ; at the same time a prefect-general may 
occasionally have some other lucrative office as a plurality. In 
addition to this, each province has two or three circuit-intendants, 
each with several prefects under him. This circuit-intendant, unlike 
the prefects-general and prefects, each of whom has a walled capital 
of his own, is a comparatively modern excrescence, and may have 
his residence in any city or port, according to what special extra 
duty he has to perform. Next above the intendants come the 
provincial judge and the provincial treasurer. All matters appertain- 
ing to law come from the prefects (through the prefect-generals and 
intendants) for rehearing to the former, and all financial matters to 
the latter. Promotion business is handled by the two jointly, and 
practically it may be said that these two are the under-managers or 
business-managers of each province. At one time, indeed, the 
treasurer was the highest official ; but about four centuries ago it was 
the custom to send eunuchs “on tour,” and these “ tourists ”—as 
they are still called—gradually developed into permanent governors. 
Later on, in order to check the power of the new governors, 
viceroys, or, more correctly, governors-general, were appointed to act 
with, but over, the governors. 

Now, as stated, some provinces have a governor and no viceroy ; 
others a viceroy but no governor ; others, again, both. Gradually a 
custom has grown up under which, where both exist, part of the work 
is initiated by the viceroy and part by the governor, and each may 
address the throne singly in his own sphere: Thus at Canton the 
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viceroy specially deals with foreign affairs, naval and military matters ; 
at Nanking with the Salt Gabelle, arsenal, army, and navy. In all 
provinces the governor’s speciality is to deal with local administra- 
tion. Most matters require joint action on the part of viceroy and 
governor, and in these the two are usually supposed to act (except in 
special spheres) “on the proposition ” of the treasurer and judge. 
Now we have a clear course before us, and can form some sort of 
an idea how the race for wealth is conducted. We have already 
explained how the viceroy and governor are appointed by the 
Emperor, more or less under the influence of the State Departments 
at Peking, according to the character of each monarch. Even if the 
provincial ruler’s character is not perfectly well known, a good deal 
is found out during his progress from Peking to the provinces : his 
“ appetite” is gauged ; his temper tested. According to rule, he is 
obliged to furnish his own palace ; but in practice the district magis- 
trate does this at his own expense. Here comes the first local oppor- 
tunity of conciliating the great man and his crowd of followers. The 
first important question, then, is, who is going to be master, the 
viceroy or the governor? The celebrated Ts’én Yil-ying (the 
supposed “ murderer ” of Margary) was, even when treasurer, always 
master of both viceroy and governor; when governor, he invariably 
bullied the viceroy. Of masterful viceroys we have at present Chang 
Chih-tung at Hankow, before whom everyone must give way. More 
passively master is the wary Liu K’un-yi at Nanking. But not only 
must viceroys and governors either work loyally together or fight out 
the “cock of the walk” question ; the governor or viceroy is often 
himself a mere tool in the hands of his family or designing 
secretaries. The position of the treasurer and judge is too strong 
(receiving as they do their opportunities from the Emperor) for them 
to care much for either viceroy or governor so long as they themselves 
act according to law ; and as they both have the right to address the 
Emperor direct if the viceroy or the governor acts improperly, they 
may be practically said to be on equal terms with their superiors. 
Hence, as these latter are supposed to act “ on the proposition” of 
their next subordinates, it requires du nez fin to discover in any 
given case whether the viceroy and governor (or each singly) are to 
be masters of the treasurer and judge, or vice versd. The intendant 
is “in the running” to be a judge; and yet, in a way, he is only a 
sort of superior prefect-general, but without the territorial authority ; 
hence, as he has no power to recommend the removal of a prefect, 
the prefect does not fear him much, and the prefect-general not at 
all, Both of them, however, have to report all matters of import- 
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ance to viceroy-governor, treasurer-judge, and intendant; but the 
intendant reforts only to viceroy-governor, and consults on equal 
terms with treasurer-judge. He is what the Chinese call a “guest ” 
official—a sort of outsider with supervisory powers only, just as a 
major in the army has a kind of floating position without any specific 
body under his own command. 

Practically, therefore, it comes to this, other things being equal, 
and there being no overbearing talent on either side: Prefects 
(having, of course, in the first instance, squared Peking, when 
necessary) must pay immediate court to the treasurer and judge 
they wish these officers to keep their bare “rights” before the 
governor; and they must take care not to offend the governor if they 
wish him to recognise their bare rights. For favour beyond bare 
service rights there must be influence, great services, or cash. 
Ancient traditions have made Chinese high officials very loyal to 
each other, and consequently a prefect who offends a viceroy or 
governor, practically offends both. The prefect (or district magistrate) 
is, however, the w/tima ratio of Government at its bottom end. His 
city is the same as our “county town.” His court is that of the first 
instance for all matters whatsoever. His very name, Aien-kwan, or 
“ district-ruler,” is used metonymically, exactly as in India we use the 
term sirkar, or “the Government.” He represents the Emperor, and 
is every way an Imperial officer. The prefect-general’s capital is often 
also his capital ; for there is no such thing as a prefect-general’s city 
apart from the prefect’s city or the prefects’ cities, which form the units 
of the larger jurisdiction, one or more of which must be at headquarters. 
All cities, even Peking, are in the last degree Aen, and occasionally 
the same walls (as capital of a prefecture-general) contain two or 
even three Aiex capitals. ‘Thus, at the provincial capital of Canton, 
the viceroy of two provinces, the governor, treasurer, and judge of 
one province, salt intendant for two provinces, prefect-general and 
two prefects, all have their “ palaces,” or preforia, within a few yards 
of each other, not to mention the Tartar and Chinese military 
authorities, the Tartar Customs, and so on; and the city of Canton 
is made up of the two prefectures or magistracies of Namhoi and 
Punyii, each with its jurisdiction. 

The ill-gotten gains from the land-tax, which may be put down at 
48,000,000 a year, in addition to the £ 4,000,000 officially collected 
(half of which last is often short), divided between, say, 1,500 prefects, 
or officials assimilated to such, would leave from £4,000 to £6,000 
for each prefect, wherewith to grease the machine above him. If all 
his superiors are honest (a very remote contingency), he soon makes 
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a fortune for himself. If he blunders, some of his gains must go to 
bribing Peking, or to the local capital, or, in short, to whoever can 
get him off cheap. If his superiors are corrupt, he must find out 
which are corrupt, and get at them in the recognised way : either by 
inserting bank-notes in a book, or by squaring the gatekeepers, secre- 
taries, sons, or whoever it is who “runs shop.” The prefect-general 
cannot injure him so long as he acts prudently; nor can the 
intendant : his policy with these two is negative and defensive. 

It must be explained that he himself has to keep a large staff of 
secretaries, police, clerks, &c., and he has under him a number of 
sub-prefects and assistant sub-prefects in smaller towns or in large 
markets and unwalled cities; each of these sub-magistrates has a 
“palace” (a sort of superior stable) and a small staff, but very little 
power or squeezing opportunity. They donot fear him, nor need they 
bribe him, as he has nothing to do with their promotion. Below the 
four or five sub and assistant officers come the village headmen, who 
may be described as the finest of the capillaries, giving out but minute 
doses of arterial government and absorbing only small drops of venous 
or venal matter. To avoid responsibility the people usually elect 
a penniless wretch as “headman”—a sort of whipping-boy. The 
first great conduit is the Aven, or prefect, who is the true back- 
bone and vitalising essence of the whole system; and though 
his superiors all live on him, they are all afraid of him if he is 
an able man; fora bold, unscrupulous Aven can get up a popular 
riot, force the town to “close shops,” and call down Imperial ven- 
geance on even viceroys if they fail to maintain order, or show too 
scandalously the cloven foot of greed. This specimen opening sen- 
tence of a proclamation, or despatch, will give an idea of how Govern- 
ment works practically in China: “The prefect has received the 
following from the prefect-general, through the intendant, addressed 
jointly by the treasurer and judge, who have been honoured with 
the directions of their Excellencies the Viceroy and Governor, 
recipients of a despatch from the Foreign Board, setting forth a 
Council Order, embodying the Emperor’s decree.” 

The Emperor perhaps mentions a missionary now brought to the 
notice of the Foreign Board by a European Minister acting on the 
representation of a consul, who complains of the prefect’s conduct. 
Each of these authorities in turn directs the lower one what to do, 
and nothing ever is done until it reaches the Avex. He then makes 
up his story and sends “identical notes” to the prefect-general and 
all the others above him. The prefect-general endorses the “ peti- 
tion” in stereotyped or vigorous terms, according to his character, 
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and winds up by saying, “You will at the same time await the 
instructions of the treasurer-judge-intendant.” In due course he 
gets these too (each officer acting after or without consultation with 
superiors or equals), winding up, in turn, “but you will at the same 
time await the commands of their Excellencies.” Here is where the 
‘‘ master-hand” shows: whichever excellency is “cock of the walk” 
comes out squarely with definite instructions; but, as an act of 
courtesy, adds, “ Yet you will also await the commands of his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy ” (or Governor). If the “cock” is a good, capable 
man, which he often is, the business is settled at once, and in due 
course the whole dossier goes up to Peking, and thence comes down to 
the consul from his own superiors and “across” from the intendant, who 
quotes every thing in full. It is quite unnecessary to read nine-tenths of 
a Chinese “despatch in reply.” One sentence nestling in the middle, 
between the “ sends” and the “receives,” contains the whole kernel, 
which is, “ The chapel will be rebuilt,” or oftener, “ The whole story 
is a Christian lie.” 

The Chinese archives are kept with wonderful scrupulosity. 
Though in most cases nothing is done, everything is in perfect order, 
and can be referred to at any moment for defensive purposes. The 
moment an honest man, be he low or be he high, attempts to dis- 
turb the even flow of “ business ”—z.e., the feathering of nests all 
round—he gets involved in a sea of correspondence and reports. 
Everybody instructs everyone else to “inquire,” and at the same 
time to “await the orders of” another man. Meanwhile (unofficially) 
the knowing ones arrange what shall be done, and the “ cock ” must be 
found : everything depends upon the crow of this important biped. 
After all, it is no worse than the lobbying and bossing of Tammany. 

Once I had a “ big case” on at the obscure prefecture-generalship 
of Wénchow. The prefect (district magistrate) was an able, courageous 
man, who really “ran” the whole town. I knew this before; but it be- 
came painfully evident when I got the prefect, prefect-general, inten- 
dant, admiral, general, &c., allinto my room, and found that they were 
a lot of old frumps whom the prefect deferentially manipulated as he 
chose. I was duly informed that “their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Governor would have to consult with the treasurer and the 
judge, &c., &c.” Foreseeing months of weary correspondence and 
personal irritation, I took the prefect aside, and said: “ Look here! 
Bother the Viceroy and the Governor! Let us arrange the whole 
business ourselves. You settle the Viceroy, the Governor, the admiral, 
general, treasurer-judge, intendant-prefect-general, &c., and I will 
undertake to square all the European ‘Powers concerned.” Everyone 
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who had an interest in the question at issue was delighted; the 
intendant, admiral, &c., fixed their seals readily to our protocol ; we 
arranged the whole business over cigars and cool drinks in a few 
hours, and after six or seven months quite a number of supreme 
Governments in due course “approved” the proceedings when we 
had almost forgotten the fact of their existence. This is the kind of 
hien who soon rises to be a viceroy. 

In the above sketch I have said nothing of the salt revenue, 
which only concerns a limited number of officials ; nor of the native 
Customs, grain tax, /kin, sale of titles, gambling monopolies, army 
squeezes, and many other sources of revenue which go to swell the 
number of official prizes and qualify the above-described duties of this 
or that official. My intention has simply been to bring out as clearly 
as possible the main fact that in China the unit of Government is the 
hien, or prefecture, each of which is as large as a French depart- 
ment. The /w, or prefecture-general, is generally a hundred English 
miles square, so that the 50,000 or 60,000 square miles taken up by 
half a dozen fu quite make up the area of a European kingdom as 
an average for each province. Eliminating the excrescences and 
counter-checks which have grown or been fathered from time to 
time upon the true system, China is a huge body, the heart of which 
is at the Emperor’s seat—now Peking. His pulsations, carried 
through a score of main arteries or provinces (each consisting of a 
composite organ, governor-treasurer-judge), are redistributed in lesser 
doses by this provincial entity to from fifty to a hundred city juris- 
dictions, each of which again absorbs its nutriment (mere air) through 
minor channels, carries it through various ‘intermediary organs to 
the province, whence it goes, afler undergoing changes en route, 
back to the heart in the shape of cash. Some. might reverse the 
metaphor, however, and say that the vivifying arterial blood goes in 
this instance to the heart, where it is corrupted and sent back for 
more sweetness and light. 


The above was written some months before the recent ‘“‘revolution” 
in the palace took place, concerning which it may be well to give some 
historical explanation. The debauched Emperor, whose reign-title was 
Hien-féng, died in the year 1861, leaving only one son, the first official 
year of whose reign (‘T‘ung-chi) was 1862. At the time of Hien-féng’s 
death there were four of his younger brothers living, his three elder 
brothers having died before him. The fifth brother, Yitsung, left the 
family in 1845, when he was given in adoption to a childless relative 
called the Prince of Tun (second-class) ; he himself was made a first- 
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class prince in 1860, and died some twenty years ago. The sixth 
brother was Yihin, Prince of Kung (first-class), who died this year. 
The seventh was Yihwan, Prince of Ch‘un (second-class), who was 
subsequently promoted to first-class rank. The eighth and ninth 
brothers, Prince Chung and Prince Fu, have not made much history. 

The present Empress-Dowager was a Awsijan or concubine of 
the fifth rank belonging to the Nara or Nala clan until 1854, when 
she was raised to “ named” rank and style “ Concubine I.” (Zzz). 
On the birth of Tsaichun (afterwards the Emperor T‘ung-chi) in 
1856, she was promoted to the rank of /-/e/, or “ Queen I.”; and on 
the following new-year’s day once more to that of LAwei-fei, or 
**Queen-Consort I.,” and this was her rank when the Emperor, her 
husband, died in the autumn of 1861. During the nominal reign 
of her son, she and her fellow but senior Queen-Consort acted as 
regents, with the title of Empress-Dowager, until the sudden death of 
T‘ung-chi in 1874, without children. T‘ung-chi’s Empress was 
enceinte at the time, but it was arranged, after a good deal of family 
intrigue, that the above-mentioned Prince Ch‘un’s son Tsait‘ien 
should be given in adoption to the deceased Emperor Hien-féng, 
and thus succeed his cousin as a sort of younger brother by adoption. 

Of course the question arose, “If the same generation is to 
succeed, why not take a son of the next eldest brother, the Prince 
of Kung?” ‘There were two answers to this. First of all, Prince 
Kung’s sons were too old ; and, secondly, Prince Ch‘un had married 
the sister of T‘ung-chi’s mother. The Censor, Wu K‘o-tuh, pointed 
out the irregularity of these arrangements, foretold the fall of the 
dynasty therefrom, and committed suicide. This was, I think, in 
1878, and a translation of the Censor’s memorial appears in the 
Hongkong Dar/y Press for that year. Tsait‘ien took the reign style 
of Kwang-sii, and the senior Empress-Dowager died in 1881. All 
the stories about palace murders, assassinations, eunuchs, &c., are 
largely guess-work or empty rumour ; if there is any truth in them, it 
is kept a strict family secret. 

Hwaitapu, whose name recently appeared in the Zimes, is the 
eldest son of Jweilin, viceroy of Canton, who died in 1874. K‘ang 
Yu-wei is a chu-shi, or senior clerk, at one of the Peking Boards. 
Liang K‘i-ch‘ao, one of the “reformers” executed, is a Aii-7én or 
graduate, who, with Sun Kia-nai and others, took a prominent part 
in recent changes. The true motives of the recent “ revolution ” are 
foreshadowed in a letter which appeared in the Zimes of September 6 
last and Li Hung-chang’s supposed share has been misunderstood. 

E. H. PARKER. 
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A MASTER OF TRINITY. 


HOUGH William Lort Mansel, Public Orator, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bishop of Bristol, has now 
been dead nearly eighty years, his epigrams and witty sayings are 
not entirely forgotten, and, as time goes on, some of them have been 
credited to men of later days. On the death of Dr. Jowett, Master 
of Balliol in Oxford, one of Dr. Mansel’s epigrams was revived, and 
attributed to the late H. Longueville Mansel. This was, however, 
set right by the late Lord Forester in the Z#mes newspaper. 

It is mentioned in the “Table Talk” of Samuel Rogers, the poet, 
that he greatly admired Mansel’s epigrams, and wished that some 
one would take the trouble to collect them, and it is to carry out 
this wish that the present collection of them has been made. It 
may not be out of place, however, before relating the epigrams, to 
give some information as to Dr. Mansel’s origin. He was born at 
Pembroke in the year 1753 ; his father belonged to one of the first 
families in South Wales, his mother was the daughter of Major Roger 
Lort, killed at the battle of Fontenoy in 1745. His mother’s brother, 
Michael Lort, was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge—a great 
collector of books and prints. The collection which he made was 
so enormous, that when it was dispersed by Leigh and Sotheby in 
1791, the lots amounted to 6,665, and the sale occupied fifteen 
days. 

Dr. Mansel was admitted at Trinity College in 1770. The 
journey from Pembroke must have been a serious undertaking, as 
there were no coaches, and even some thirty-four years later, when 
Donovan, the author of “ British Zoology,” was at Pembroke, he 
said there was neither horse nor carriage to be hired in Pembroke. 
Probably the most difficult part of the journey was accomplished by 
a coasting vessel to Bristol. He had not long been in residence at 
Trinity before his humour displayed itself. On going into the rooms 
of one of his friends, who was absent, he saw on the table the 
opening lines of a poem, in the following lofty style : 


The sun’s perpendicular heat 
Illumined the depths of the sea ; 
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and taking up a pen, he completed the stanza in the following witty 


way : 
The fishes beginning to sweat, 
Cried, Hang it, how hot we shall be ! 


Dr. Watson, Regius Professor of Divinity, had at one time been 
tutor of Trinity, and when he was made Bishop of Llandaff, an 
honest publican in Cambridge, who kept an inn called the “ Bishop 
Blaise,” out of respect to Dr. Watson, changed his sign, and replaced 
the head of Bishop Blaise by that of Bishop Watson. This transfer 
drew from Mansel, who probably had some grudge against the late 
tutor, the following epigram : 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree, 
No proverb ere was juster ; 


They’ve ta’en down Blaise, you see, 
And put up Bishop Bluster. 


Dr. Hinchliffe, Bishop of Peterborough and Master of Trinity, 
once filled up a vacancy in the college choir, by appointing a man 
of no musical talent, and with very little voice; the main quali- 
fication in the master’s mind being that he possessed a vote for 
Northamptonshire. This was an occasion which Mansel could not 
let slip, and the following epigram was the result : 

A singing man, and yet not sing ! 
Come, justify your patron’s bounty ; 


Give us a song.-—Excuse me, sir, 
My voice is in another county. 


In the year 1795 Dr. Douglas was made Master of Corpus Christi 
College, and then married Miss Mainwaring, a daughter of the 
Lady Margaret Professor of Theology. As both were very thin, 
Mansel wrote as follows : 


St. Paul has declared that persons, though twain, 

In marriage united one flesh shall remain ; 

But had he been by when, like Pharaoh’s kine pairing, 
Dr. Douglas of Benet! espoused Miss Mainwaring, 

The Apostle, no doubt, would have altered his tone, 
And cried, These two splinters shall make but one bone. 


Sir Isaac Pennington, M.D., the Regius Professor of Physic, was 
not only most particular in his dress, but, when he prescribed for a 
lady, was most careful to write as elegantly as possible, which led to 
Mansel writing the following epigram : 


When Pennington for female ills indites, 
Studying alone, not what, but how he writes, 





} Benet, an old name for Corpus Christi College. 
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The ladies, as his graceful form they scan, 
Cry, with ill-omened rapture, ‘‘ Killing man !” 

The epigram to which Lord Forester drew attention in the 
Times, arose from the following circumstances :—There was a bare 
space on the south side of the entrance to Trinity Hall (the college 
of that name) which had long been a receptacle for street sweepings 
and other rubbish, To prevent these unsightly accumulations, Dr. 
Jowett, one of the fellows, had the angle fenced off with palings, and 
planted with flowers; but finding this little garden caused some 
ridicule, he did away with the flowers, and laid the space down with 
gravel, which drew from Mansel the following epigram : 

A little garden little Jowett made, 

And fenced it with a little palisade ; 

Because this garden caused a little talk, 

He changed it to a little gravel walk. 

And now, if more you’d know of little Jowett, 
This little garden won’t a little show it. 


On one occasion, when Dr. Mansel had been making humorous 
verses on several of the colleges, the Rev. Christopher Hunter, a 
fellow of Sidney Sussex College, was present, and felt hurt that his 
own college had not been noticed, and took Mansel to task for his 
neglect. ‘I will soon put that right,” he said, and at once produced 
the following verse : 

There’s little Sidney Sussex, too, 
And why should I affront her ? 


For she has had her two great men, 
Noll Cromwell and Kit Hunter. 


—Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, having been educated at that college. 

One day Dr. Mansel met two undergraduates of his college, who 
passed him without paying the respect due to their master by raising 
their caps. He stopped them, and inquired if they knew him: they 
flippantly replied that they really did not. “How long have you been 
in college, then?” he said. “Only eight days” they answered. “That 
accounts for your blindness,” the master replied ; “puppies never 
see till they are nine days old.” 

During the time that Dr. Mansel was Master of Trinity there 
was a well-known character at Cambridge called “ Jemmy Gordon.” 
He was respectably born, and well educated, and brought up as a 
solicitor, and might have done very well ; but after a time he became 
so degraded by drink and debauchery that he was a regular outcast, 
and lived by pestering anyone whom he knew to give him a trifle. 
Passing through Trinity College one day, he saw Dr. Mansel walking 
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backwards and forwards in front of his lodge. Gordon accosted him, 
‘ My Lord, give me a shilling,” to which his Lordship replied, “ If 
you can find a greater scoundrel than yourself, I will give you half-a- 
crown.” Jemmy made his bow, and shortly after meeting Beverley, 
one of the Esquire Bedells, said, “ His Lordship wishes to see you on 
particular business.” Beverley hastened to Trinity, Jemmy following 
at no great distance. “I understand you wish to see me, my Lord.” 
“You have been misinformed,” said the Bishop. At that moment 
Jemmy joined them, and taking off his hat, said, “I think, my Lord, 
I am entitled tothe half-a-crown.” Beverley’s character did not 
stand very high, as he sometimes diverted to his own use the fees 
that he received in virtue of his office, instead of handing them over 
to the proper authorities. | 
Lord Byron, the poet, was at Trinity, taking his degree in 1808. 

In “Thoughts suggested by a College Examination,” he alludes to 
Dr. Mansel in the following terms : 

High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 

Magnus his ample front sublime uprears ; 

Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god, 

Whilst sophs and freshmen tremble at his nod. 

As all around sit wrapped in speechless gloom, 

His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome, 


Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskilled to plod in mathematic rules. 


Lord Byron says, in a note on this passage, “No reflection is here 
intended against the person mentioned under the name of Magnus. 
Indeed, such an attempt could only recoil upon myself, as the gen- 
tleman is now as much distinguished by his eloquence, and the 
dignified propriety with which he fills his situation, as he was in 
former days for wit and conviviality.” 

It would be unjust to Dr. Mansel’s memory to look upon him 
merely as a wit. His scholarship is proved by his elevation to the 
office of Public Orator of the University of Cambridge (once held by 
Erasmus) ; and the reality of his religion by his friendship with Mrs. 
Hannah More, the Rev. Charles Simeon, Robert Hall, the great 
Baptist minister, and others of similar views, in a day when religion 
was of a formal character, and with little vitality. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE. 


EOPLE have by this time quite forgotten the tremendous 
sensation created by the announcement of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. Yet if we look back we may see at a glance how far- 
reaching have been its results—beneficial in every way to both 
nations. Prior to the alliance Russia was unable to force herself 
into the arena of Western European politics. The English press 
never regarded her as more than an Eastern power. The average 
education of an Englishman generally includes, even to-day, the 
careful instilling of exaggerated accounts of Siberian prison horrors. 
He is taught to believe that the ordinary Russian is in daily dread 
of being suddenly taken from his home and marched off to some 
Siberian mine, where he must work for years if not for life, where 
he must bear patiently every insult and cruelty imposed on him by 
his task-masters, and where he can obtain no redress or hope of 
regaining freedom except through the caprice of these task-masters. 
Unfortunately the popular writers of stories dealing with Russia have 
taken up this easy vein, and worked it for all it was worth, whilst the 
quiet, gradual development of the nation has remained hidden from 
us. From ignorance of her internal development the natural thing 
was to drift on to the false conclusion that she was on the down- 
grade. Coupled with this was our fancy that the frequent discovery 
of plots against the Government presaged the breaking-up of the 
Empire in the near future. The expression of such views had for its 
natural sequence the feeling of contempt and animosity which until 
quite recently has animated the press of our own country. I say 
“until quite recently,” because a very noticeable change has come to 
be marked. Our animosity may still be as bitter, but the effect of 
Russian diplomacy has been such that, rather than adding contempt, 
it has caused us no inconsiderable trepidation as to what would be 
their next coup. They have not held by the accepted canons of 
good faith, but they have shown more than Eastern skill and shrewd- 
ness in their foreign policy, which is terribly progressive. 
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The Russian is undoubtedly the greatest linguist of the day. It 
is no uncommon thing for him to speak four or five languages, and 
he shows his pride of the fact in curious ways. He will nudge you 
as he passes you in the corridor of a train, then apologise in French 
or perhaps, if you are English, in English. Then he will attempt a 
conversation, and if you express surprise at his fluency in a foreign 
tongue, he will gracefully bow and bring his feet together with a click. 
The writer once, passing through a Tartar village in the Crimea, met 
at the house of a wealthy Russian some five or six naval and military 
officers. He was surprised to find four of them spoke English, and 
everyone spoke French. French is spoken universally by the upper 
classes, and the é/ife speak English perfectly. Many of the nobility 
in Russia and subordinates in Government posts are of German 
origin, and naturally there is a wide acquaintance with the German 
language, but it is rarely spoken, and is by no means popular. The 
causes of this widespread familiarity with foreign languages are, first, 
the difficulty foreigners find in learning Russian; and secondly, 
that until within the last year or two their language was thought 
common and vulgar. It was the language of the moujik, and the 
nobleman objected to hold conversation in it. Indeed, some went 
even so far as to boast of their ignorance of their mother-tongue. 
Although this unnatural state of things is rapidly passing away, and 
the proper study of the Russian language is becoming popular, they 
are too shrewd to overlook the immense advantages which have 
already accrued from their extensive acquaintance with other 
tongues. The Russophobe sums up his dislike with the pat quota- 
tion: “Scratch a Russian and you finda Tartar.” In some instances 
it is possible to trace Tartar blood, but the pure Russian is a white 
man, a European, and possibly of the same Aryan stock as we our- 
selves. The extensive study of modern language is a feature of 
Western civilisation, and in it the Russian certainly takes a lead. 

Within the last few years cotton-mills and factories have sprung 
up in all parts of the Empire. Whereat one time they were content 
with Manchester goods, the German gradually crept in with the 
cheaper article, better adapted to Russian tastes and requirements. 
Presently their ambition rose above this, and they asked why they 
should not themselves become producers. Factories were started, 
English machinery imported, and English foremen and engineers 
placed in control. Then the English engineer was supplanted by 
the German, the machinery perhaps got out of order, and the intro- 
duction of German machinery, accompanied by American, naturally 
followed. By this time Russia had started schools for the training of 
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a special class as engineers. These are known in Russia as “tech- 
niks.” They are men carefully trained in all the theories of 
mechanics, and can pass through the most rigid tests “ on paper,” 
but in the opinion of foreigners do not make practical engineers. Be 
this as it may, they are supplanting American, German, and English 
in their own country, and are beginning to turn out machinery of 
their own design. It is interesting to note that as the country gradu- 
ally develops in manufactures, it at the same time is slowly turning to 
invention. 

No safer criterion of her rapid advance can be obtained than by 
a study of her improvements in means of communication. When 
touching on this subject, it is important to note that roads, railways, 
the river and canal boat-services, and the tramways are under the. 
control of a high official whose post is that of Minister of Communi- 
cations. All railways of course are Government railways, no con- 
struction is carried on except under authority from military officials, 
and every line is completed with a careful eye to military strategy. 
No small credit for Russia’s increase in railway enterprise is due to 
Prince Hilkoff, the present Minister of Communications. One may 
frequently hear it said that there is no member of the nobility more 
popular amongst English and American residents in Russia. This 
is no doubt largely due to his having lived in both England and 
America ; speaking English fluently and entering into our national 
sentiments. He is never tired of admitting that he worked as an 
engineer on American railways for some three or four years, thus 
fitting him for his post by gaining a practical insight which theo- 
retical training could never instil. It is under Prince Hilkoff that 
railways have made such strides, and there is even now communica- 
tion between Petersburg and the Caucasus, a journey taking con- 
siderably over four days. It is proposed to extend the line over the 
Caucasus, through Tiflis, to the Persian frontier. The line from 
Tiflis to the frontier has already been commenced. When the Trans- 
Siberian railway and this line are completed we shall perhaps awake 
to our position in the East as opposed to Russia’s. She will then 
have three separate trunk lines with which she could swarm the 
frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan, and China with three armies in 
three weeks. The time is sufficient, and she has both the men and 
means. ‘Travelling by rail is far cheaper in Russia than in most 
European countries. Long-distance travelling is also more comfort- 
able, excepting where the Government lease the right to run sleeping 
cars to a foreign company, when the usual cramping of passengers 
is met with. On many of the trains there are dining-cars. Where 
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there are no dining-cars the trains stop long enough at all principal 
stations for meals, where the food and the waiting are as good as, if 
not better than, at most places in England or the Continent. There 
is in these buffets a Government tariff for everything. In all the large 
towns on railway routes there are good hotels where the cuisine is 
equal to that of first-class hotels all over the Continent, and where 
English is frequently spoken. The steamers on the rivers are three- 
deckers of the American type. They have good accommodation 
for all classes of passengers and maintain a fair speed, being used 
in the absence of railways for the carrying of mails. A gigantic 
scheme is on foot for the construction of a canal between two of 
their largest rivers, by which through water communication will be 
established between the Black Sea and the Baltic. 

Road communication, except in isolated instances, is very primi- 
tive. There are practically no made roads in Russia. The only 
roads in the south are: one in the Southern Crimea for 250 miles, 
the military road over the Caucasus for 150 miles, and the post-road 
from Tiflis to Erivan, about 200 miles. The road in the Southern 
Crimea runs along the hilly sea-coast through charming vine-slopes, 
with scenery as magnificent as that of Southern France, and rightly 
called the Russian Riviera. Yalta, the principal town on the coast, 
is a glorious bathing-place. It is the favourite summer resort of the 
nobility, being within easy driving distance of Livadia, where the 
late Emperor died. It is known as the Brighton of Southern Russia. 
The military road over the Caucasus rises to a height of 8,000 feet, 
the last 3,000 feet of which is ascended within the twenty miles, and 
yet the gradient is so well adjusted that it is possible for a cyclist to 
ride the entire distance. 

The Erivan road has fallen into decay for seventy miles since the 
railway was opened between Tiflis and Akstafa, the present terminus 
of the railway which will eventually pass through Erivan. An 
enterprising Armenian has started a motor-car for carrying 
passengers and mails between Akstafa and Diligan, a small military 
station on the Erivan road. The distance is forty miles between the 
two towns, and the car covers it in three and five hours respectively. 
The ordinary method of travelling on these roads is by tarantass, a 
heavy vehicle drawn by four horses running abreast. With the 
exception of these three roads mentioned, communication between 
towns is over well-worn tracks across the steppes. Occasionally 
some half-dozen of these tracks converge at a point where no 
solitary tree, house, or hillock rises above the monotonous plains. 
There are no sign-posts at meetings of the ways, and it is pure 
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chance if one takes the right track. The post-houses in the villages 
on these tracks have not the comforts or the cleanliness of inns at 
home, but one can rely on generally getting wine or beer, eggs and 
chickens, Russian tea and excellent home-made bread. 

The amusements of Russians are simple, few, and unrefined. 
The national dances are perhaps as pretty and quaint as any in 
Europe, but they are being forgotten. Heavy eating, heavier 
drinking, and endless smoking of cigarettes, with countless glasses 
of tea, occupy their spare time. The low-class music-hall is 
becoming popular in large towns. There are in Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, Odessa, and Warsaw, &c., theatres and opera-houses where 
during the season one can always see the best plays and hear the 
best music. Fabulous prices are paid to attract celebrated actors 
and musicians from abroad, and the charges are high in con- 
sequence. Russia herself can boast of some of the greatest leaders 
of the present day in literature, music, and the fine arts. 

The number of English travellers who visit Russia is increasing, 
and is certainly not less than 500 per annum. The number is 
small, but few of these leave Russia without having their eyes 
opened. When they meet him they are surprised to find the 
Russian educated and a gentleman, and are pleased to have made 
his acquaintance. The friendly intercourse of individuals of the 
two nations is a small matter. What we have to remember is that 
Russia and England are gradually coming closer and closer together 
in Asia, and ultimately may be face to face along the entire con- 
tinent. Ought Great Britain to delay the final meeting as long as 
she can procrastinate? Ought she to allow Russia to oust her from 
paramount influence at Teheran, Pekin, and Cabul? Ought she to 
allow Russia to close the old trade routes into Northern Persia, to 
the detriment of British trade? If she does not approve of Russia’s 
actions, why does she permit these menaces to our empire in the 
East? If she approves them, surely the sooner we hand over the 
government of India to Russia the better. The Siberian Railway 
when finished will not only compete with our carrying trade in the 
Far East, but it will bring Russian manufacturers into keen competi 
tion with British goods in the interior of China. 

Schemes have been mooted for connecting the Indian Empire 
with the Mediterranean seaboard by a railway to run along the 
coasts of Beloochistan and Persia, across the Euphrates valley to the 
north of Arabia and Suez. At the present time our influence would 
be strong enough to overcome all obstacles to a purely British line. 
It is said that the railway would never pay. Surely it would pay us 
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to have the most rapid possible communication with our Indian 
Empire, and through it to China. But cold water has been thrown 
on the scheme. Perhaps on the completion of the Siberian line we 
shall realise the incalculable advantages of such a line. But who 
knows that by that time Russia may not have the influence in the 
south which we now regret having given her in Northern Persia? 

The interests of every Englishman are bound up with the future 
welfare of our immense and scattered Empire, and it behoves every- 
one with a love of his country to solve for himself its problems, of 
which the increasing power of Russia is one of the greatest. 


EDWARD LUNN. 
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BY THE RIVER. 


ERE is the restless river still and deep, 
And here the white-limbed Naiads haply sleep 
Unseen at noon of night. 
Around those tangled roots, below the brim, 
Great wary trout in circles slowly swim 
When the June skies are bright. 


Across the stream wild shadowy woodlands stand, 
A haunted forest in a lonely land, 
Where vistas stretch away— 
Vistas where orchises and foxgloves grow, 
Where helleborine and June’s sweet roses blow, 
And timorous squirrels play. 


Here may those dainty nymphs be lulled to rest 

By love-lorn cushats moaning from their nest 
Beneath the evening star. 

Here, too, the gorgeous yaffil’s ' sudden scream 

May often wake them from some fairy dream 
Of twilit glades afar. 


The wearied spirit here forgets its stress, 
And floats away into forgetfulness 
On slumber’s shadowy wings. 
Thus was my being to oblivion borne 
In this lone spot beneath a milk-white thorn 
That on the marge upsprings. 


I pass into the Dreamers’ Land, and there 
I see the very scene, but yet more fair, 
Whilst Naiads passing sweet 
About me hover, slim and golden tressed, 
Some bending o’er me, whilst their sisters rest, 
All blushes, at my feet. 


1 The green woodpecker. 
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The splendid yaffils now are blithe and bold, 
They cease to tap the tall gaunt trees and old, 
And at the bevy stare ; 
The wary trout that ’neatk. the tangle hide 
Approach the flowery margin eager eyed, 
And wonder at the fair. 


| I seem to wanton with their tresses long, 

In the soft light I listen to their song, 

} They lay their lips to mine. 

Then, as the charmers closer to me press, 

From one fair head I slyly shred a tress 
Of loveliness divine. 


EE 


Soon seem they into nothingness to fade ; 
I see their forms far floating down the glade, 
And waken in the cold 
Mysterious moonlight washing mead and stream— 
But then, to prove it was not all a dream, 
I clasp that tress of gold! 


° . . oy 7 3 





Only to dreamers here what time the moon 
Sails through the midnight skies of leafy June 
These nymphs appear, they say : 

Only with slumber-shadowed eyes may we 
These fair white ladies of the wild wood see, 
So beautiful are they ! 


F. B. DOVETON 
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TABLE TALK. 


Jonson’s “May Lorp.” 


OME controversy has arisen lately on a literary question con- 
nected with the “Sad Shepherd.” In his conversation with 
Drummond of Hawthornden, during his memorable visit to Scot- 
land, Jonson, after mentioning that not half his comedies were in 
print, states that “‘ He hath a pastoral entitled ‘The May Lord’”! in 
which the character of Alken was intended for himself, while others 
present Lady Pembroke, the Countess of Rutland, &c. The ques- 
tion arises, Is this the ‘‘ Sad Shepherd ” in which there is a character 
called Alken? Mr. Fleay, no mean authority, supports the affirma- 
tive, and is followed in so doing by Mr. John Addington Symonds. 
Professor Dowden, on the other hand, the latest and the best authority, 
leans to a contrary opinion. The question, which cannot with our 
present knowledge be definitely settled, is not of supreme interest. 
It is, however, curious that two sons of the Earl and Countess of 
Rutland, the Earl the Keeper of Sherwood Forest, where the 
action is laid, died about the presumable date of the composition 
of the play under conditions which brought upon Joan Flower, a 
servant, and her two daughters, suspicion of witchcraft, for which 
two of them were executed. This curious incident occurred while 
Jonson was in Scotland. Professor Dowden suggests that Jonson, 
in leaving unfinished his “ Sad Shepherd,” was influenced by the fear 
of reviving in the minds of the Earl and Countess memories of the 
sad story. 


THe OPENING-OUT OF AFRICA. 


LOWLY, but effectually and permanently, the mystery of the 
great African continent is being dispelled. The present year 

has witnessed the definite opening-out of those Soudanese wastes 
where barbarism and bloodthirstiness are making their last armed 


' Cunningham’s Ben Jonson, iii. 486. 
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stand against civilisation, and those great deserts, where, in modern 


days as in earlier ages, 
Armies whole have sunk, 


are yielding up their secret. The desert rings to the blast “on our 
bugles blown,” and the last haunts of the Bedouin will ere long echo 
the snort of the railway engine. Not altogether pleasant is it to read 
of the slaughter of stubborn, hardy, and in a sense conscientious 
tribes ; but the aim of freeing the world from slavery is important 
enough to justify some sacrifice of life, and an institution such as 
slavery, which a century ago was all but universal, is now, so far as 
recognised forms are concerned, on the point of expiring. The 
last fight has been made by the Mohammedan tribes of Africa, the 
hardiest, the best armed, with the exception of the Abyssinians, the 
most warlike and the most turbulent of African races. The borders 
of dominant Mohammedanism are being narrowed, and its influence 
in Africa as a ruling power is now circumscribed. ‘The expectation 
that Mohammedanism will in time yield to Christianity is con- 
fined to the amiable believers in the efficacy of missions. <A division 
of the Black Continent between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
is, however, in progress, and the doom of Paganism, though its 
extirpation may be a matter of time and difficulty, is sealed. 


PAGAN AFRICA. 


T is in Western Africa, and to a great extent in territory claimed 

by Englishmen, that the great fight against Paganism is being 
carried on. The victories at Kumassi and Benin are among the 
latest of British feats, and though the influence of these has been 
sensible, there is no doubt that the departure of British forces would 
be followed by an immediate resumption of cannibalistic orgies. We 
are not, however, so far as can be seen, on the point of departure, 
and the extirpation of human sacrifice from Darkest Africa is within 
conceivable reach. Superstitions die hard, and it is probable that rites, 
murderous or obscene, will for many years be practised in secret. 
Who shall say that such are even now wholly unknown within the 
borders of our four seas? Now and then, in remote districts of 
Britain, facts come to light showing the survival of barbarous 
practices and faiths. From countries still avowedly Pagan such will 
not for some generations to come be entirely banished. ‘The in- 
fluence in India of Thuggee is still remembered, though I cannot 
recall any recent instance of the practice. In the hinterland of 
Sierra Leone societies closely resembling the Thugs still exist. 
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They are secret, as a matter of course, the members being bound by 
the most solemn oaths to kill a certain number of human beings. 
Children and young girls are offered as sacrifices to sharks, and 
slaves are slaughtered at the new moon and at other religious festivals. 
These proceedings recall the worship of Moloch, though, so far as I 
learn, fire is not now employed. Familiar enough to the students 
of primitive culture are propitiatory sacrifices of the kind. Not 
wholly religious are, however, these proceedings ; and a league of 
Ashantis and Fantis exists, the name of which—the Anti-European 
League—discloses sufficiently well what are its purposes and aims. 


HuMAN SACRIFICES. 


OST of the particulars I now supply are taken from “Imperial 
l Africa,” by Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman,! a work the first 
volume of which has just seen the light. To those ignorant of the 
extent and nature of our West African possessions the volume in 
question may be commended as supplying in a collected form infor- 
mation in search of which the reader would have to go far afield. 
To ethnologists and anthropologists meanwhile it is even more valu- 
able. The murderous practices it describes are not in all cases the 
outcome of mere cruelty and bloodthirstiness. They take their rise 
in superstitions familiar in most forms of primitive religion. 
Human sacrifice has always been held the highest form of propi- 
tiation or thankoffering, and the acknowledgment of favours or the 
appeasing of wrath on the part of offended deities has generally, 
among uncivilised tribes, involved the slaughter of slaves. To the 
African the massacres, so revolting to a European, constitute the 
solemn discharge of a religious duty, and the only method by which 
they can be stamped out is by the sternest measures of repression, 
accompanied by the inculcation of more enlightened ideas. With- 
draw English, French, or German rule, and the worst forms of sacrifice 
would become universal. West African Pagans believe in the 
existence of a “ Kra,” a species of soul or guardian spirit, which 
enters into the body at the moment of birth and leaves it at that of 
death. This ghost or Kra will be like in all respects to the man in 
whom it has dwelt, and will in its future existence have the same 
needs. In the case of a chief, accordingly, the wives and slaves 
necessary to his enjoyment or state are slain at his burial, in order 
that their ghosts may be ready to wait upon the master. With a 
view to provide for his needs, as many as a hundred victims at a 
time have been slaughtered at a funeral fé/e at Bonny. 

‘London: The Imperial Press. 
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AFRICAN CANNIBALISM, 


ANNIBALISM is naturally associated with human sacrifices, 
and is still widely prevalent immediately outside, if not 
within, British rule; the chief reason for it, in Africa as elsewhere, 
being the idea that the strength and bravery of the victim will pass 
into the warrior who eats his flesh. It then arrives that the braves, 
of subjugated foes are those most certain to be devoured. This 
notion is fostered by the priest, a part of whose functions it is to 
work up the conquerors into a state of demoniacal frenzy. A special 
feature in African cannibalism is that the participants in the orgie 
have been known to envelop themselves in the skins of leopards 
with iron claws, and thus dressed spring upon and rend the victim 
after the fashion of the animal. This practice, recalling a 
favourite diversion of Tippoo Sahib, is naturally an outcome of 
totemism. I will not weary or sicken my readers with the descrip- 
tions preserved by Major Mockler-Ferryman: of the horrors which 
English travellers or agents have witnessed. Such sights are now 
seldom seen by Englishmen, but may occasionally be witnessed in 
the hinterland of English possessions. Within a few miles of our 
advanced posts the worst orgies are reported to prevail. The chance 
of a European being present, except as a meal rather than a guest, is, 
however, of the smallest. With the abolition of slavery the end of 
such practices may be expected. ‘ Imperial Africa” is chock-full of 
matter of deep interest to the student of human nature. A strong 
stomach is, however, necessary to the contemplation, and I am not 
sure that an apology is not due to my readers for conducting them 
down such disgusting paths. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








